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RICHARD WHATELY, D.D. 


Wate lecturing in the city of Dublin some 
months ago, the Editor had the rare pleasure of 
an interview with the distinguished Arcusisnor 
Wuarety, and procured the photograph from 
which the accompanying engraved likeness was 
taken, and which is said to have been the most 
recent. It affords us real satisfaction to present 
it to our readers in both countries, with the fol- 
lowing brief analysis of his organization, and a 
short~ but comprehensive biographical sketch. 
The name of this distinguished scholar and divine 
is as widely known at the present day, perhaps, 
as that of any other man of his class, the reasons 
for which we shall attempt to give. ° 

Observe, in the first place, the strongly marked 
features of this very expressive countenance. 
Look at the large perceptive faculties, the height 








PORTKAIT OF RICHARD WHATELY, D.D. 





of head from the ear upward and the length for- 
ward. Note the prominent and well-developed 
nose, which indicates cultivation, executive- 
ness, energy, and clearness of mind. Observe 
the chin, corresponding with the well-formed 
cerebellum ; the large chest, indicating a large 
heart and well-developed lungs, stomach, etc. ; 


the fullness of the lower cheek, another indication 
of vitality ; and the compressed, though fall and 
rolling lips, which indicate at the same time 
decision, affection, and dignity. Then the speak- 
ing eye, which seemed to penetrate whgiever it 
looked upon—each and every feature indicating 
character. 
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But this was not an organization adapted to 
abstract thinking or metaphysical reasoning, but 
it was more a scientific, practical, and matter-of- 
fact disposition. The forehead seems to recede, 
and is more like those of Cuvier and Herschel than 
like that of Bacon or Franklin; and the first in- 
ference of the phrenologist would be that his was 
an available intellect. The lines of the face as 
well as the breadth of the tophead indicate great 
integrity, or large Conscientiousness; and he 
must have been known for his truthfulness in all 
things. Veneration, Hope, and Spirituality were 
also predominant, the former being the control- 
ling faculty. He was not only most respectful 
toward superiors, but was deeply devotional, and 
imbued with a spirit of meekness and humility. 
He was also eminently kind and charitable, wish- 
ing well to all good efforts, favoring progress and 
improvement, and taking advanced views of sub- 
jects. His theology, instead of limiting and 
hampering, would extend and expand in all 
directions, till it, Christian-like, comprehended 
the interests of all mankind. Had he given his 
attention to the civil law, instead of theology, he 
would have become a leading statesman, and 
would have been found at all times on the 
reformatory and progressive side, sympathizing 
with and encouraging the weak, and restraining 
the strong. Had he devoted himself to scientific 
subjects, his mind would readily have grasped 
all the facts and principles connected therewith, 
and he could then have readily communicated 
the same to others, having both large Language 
and large perceptive faculties through whieh to 
make himself easily understood. As a teacher 
he would have excelled. He did so as a writer 
and a speaker. But it will be evident not only to 
the phrenologist but to the casual observer who 
reads the following biographical sketch, that 
Archbishop Whately, in order to accomplish what 
he accomplished, mace the best possible use of 
all his faculties and powers. Although the brain 
was large, measuring, if we remember rightly, 
not far from twenty-three inches in circumfer- 
ence, with the body amply developed, and all in 
good proportion ; yet when it is seen what he has 
accomplished, and the size and shape of his brain 


is considered, it will be apparent that be used all. 


his forces, and that he made the most of all his 
opportunities—in short, that he did more for him- 
self than nature did for him; and this should 
encourage others wh» strive after position, to use 
as well as they eam the faculties which have 
been given them, ar “rchbishop Whately must 
have done to have attained the reputation he 
had. 

Though he was eminently virtuous, honorable, 
honest, devotional, kiad, loving, and every way 
a circumspect man, he was not more gifted intel- 
lectually by nature than thousands of others who 
remain in obscurity all their lives. But he used 
his faculties, by use strengthened and by ‘right 
living energized them, and thus became the man 
he was. Faithful to his trust, adding to the 
talents given him, he bas brought to his Master 
the principal and interest of all with which he 
was intrusted; and now he is gathered to his 
grave, “like as a shock of corn cometh in his 
season” May we profit by his good and worthy 
example whose life was blameless, whose death 
was glorious. 


j 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

The Right Honorable and Most Reverend 
Richard Whately, D.D., LL.D., Lord Archbishop 
of Dublia and Bishop of Glendalough and Kildare, 
was the son of Joseph Whately, D.D., of Nonsuch 
Park, Surry, Eogland, and was born February 1, 
1787. He was nephew of Thomas Whately, secre- 
tary of the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, and 
author of “Remarks on the Character of Shak- 
speare.”’ 

He was educated at Oriel College, Oxford, 
where, after a brilliant career, he graduated B.A. 
in 1808. In 1810 he obtained the prize for the 
English essay, “ What are the Arts in the Cultiva- 
tion of which the Ancients were Less Successful 
than the Moderns.” Jn 1811 he was elected 
Fellow of Oriel College, and in 1822 was ap- 
pointed Bampton Lecturer, and the same year 
became Rector of Halesworth, in Soffolk. 

It was about this time that he first became 
known as a rising religious and logical writer. 
His three “Sermons on the Christian Duty to 
Establish Governments and Laws” met with 
great favor. In 1830 he was appointed Principal 
of St. Alban’s Hall and Professor of Political 
Economy. 

In 1831 he was fixed upon by the Whig ministry 
to fill the Primacy of Ireland, and in October of 
that year he was consecrated Archbishop of 
Dublin and Bishop of Glendalough. As Primate, 
Dr. Whately led a most active and influential life, 
taking interest as a liberal Churchman in all 
questions of social and ecclesiastical importance, 
and more especially in the question of Irish edu- 
cation. He also aided the endeavors to procure 
a repeal of the law which prohibits marriage with 
a sister-in-law. Dr. Whately, by the conciliatory 
course which he adopted, may be said to have 
stemmed the formidable attack made by O’Connell 
and the Catholic party against the Established 
Charch in ireland, the actual political supremacy 
of which would have been probably annulled 
but for the compromise relative to the tithes and 
the decrease (by amalgamation of sees) of the 
Irish bishoprics. Pursuant to the latter statut- 
able arrangement, Dr. Whately became also Bishop 
of Kildare in 1846. 

He was a Commissioner of National Education 
in Ireland from the institution of the system until 
1853, when he resigned from his feeling that the 
religious question had not been fairly treated, 
specially with reference to the Scriptural books 
which were ou the Education Board’s list. 

In theology, Dr. Whately was identified with 
the Low Church or liberal party. His religious 
writings are all marked by a desire to place 
religion upon a simple Scriptural basis, in 
harmony with man’s mental nature. He accepted 
the priociples of Phrenology and deciared that, 
even if the connection between the brain and the 
mind were a complete chimera, the works of the 
phrenologists would still be of immense value, 
“from their employing a metaphysical nomen- 
clature far more logical, accurate, and convenient 
than Locke, Stuart, and other writers of their 
schools.” 

His published works are numerous, but, with 
the exception of his “ Elements of Logic” (a 
most excellent standard work), “Elements of 
Rhetoric,” and “Historic Doubts Relative to 
Napoleon Bonaparte,” they are little known in 





this country. The last-mentioned work was in- 
tended to confute the line of argument adopted 
by Hume in his essay directed against the eredi- 
bility of miracles ; Whately’s work showing that 
it was as easy to construct a similar network of 
improbabilities and impossibilities respecting the 
existence of Napoleon Bonaparte. The “ Historic 
Doubts,” from its very singularity, is now a 
standard book. 

Dr. Whately’s style is remarkably clear and 
elegant, and his reasoning close and severe. He 
has left few, if any, superiors in the departments 
of .literature, science, and theology, which he 
cultivated. 

Dr. Whately married, in 1821, Miss E. Pope, 
daughter of W. Pope, Esq., who died in 1860, by 
whom he leaves issue. One of his sons, Rev. 
Edward Whately, is Archdeacon of Glendalough 
and Chancellor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 

The Most Reverend Archbishop died at Roe- 
buck, near Dublin; on the 8th of October, 1863,. 
at the age of seventy-six years. 


———» om 


THE TWO GREAT EMPIRES— 
RUSSIA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Near the close of the fifteenth century Duke 
Basilius IV. united the petty princes of Russia, 
subjected Pleskow, conquered Smolensk from the 
Poles, and in 1509 freed his consolidated country 
from the Crim Tartars. From that day Russia‘ 
made rapid strides to power. In 1554 she con, 
quered the city and kingdom of Astrakan, by 
which she became mistress of both sides of the 
Volga to the Caspian Sea, through which she 
opened*commerce to Persia. Four years later, 
Narva in Livonia was conquered and the shores 
of the Baltic gained. In 1580 Siberia was reduced, 
adding much to the resources of the embryo em- 
pire. A century later the Czar Peter forced his 
way to the Black Sea, hitherto monopolized by 
the Turks. He got shipwrights from Holland, 
bought galleys from Venice, and laid the founda- 
tions for a navy. In 1705 he commenced the 
building of Cronstadt and St. Petersburg, and 
the latter soon became the seat of a growing 
commerce. About the same time the Caspian 
and Black seas were connected by a canal. _In 
1774 the country of the Crim Tartars was annexed 
to Russia by the Empress Catherine, against the 
protest of the “ great powers.” Having now pos- 
session of the northern Baltic shore, she held out 
great inducements to the Greeks to migrate into 
her new territories. While these water fronts 
were added to the rapidly growing empire, the 
land front was pushed down to include Warsaw, 
by the partition of Poland. 

THE NEW WESTERN EMPIRE. 

While Russia was passing from Duke Basilius 
to the Empress Catherine, the colonists of America 
had grown to a nation whose independence Rus- 
sia was one of the first to acknowledge. Since 
that event, these far apart but friendly and mutu- 
ally sympatbizing powers have both been grow- 
ing rapidly in population, wealth, and power. 
The — of each in 1860 was as follows : 


Total population. “sige §35 | Total aapeieten. 66,891,493 


ew York..... 651 Sr. — pg + 
bode cece arate Moscow .. 

New Orleans.. 1€8,675 | Odessa....... ieater 

mati..... 161,044} Riga......... 72,136 
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PARALLELS. 

“The area of Russia in Asia is 279,540 square 
miles, and the population 8,203,197. The inter- 
nal development of Russia has been very rapid, 
but that of the United States has been more con- 
spicuous because more closely connected with 
the wants of foreign nations. The imports and 
exports of Russia were in 1859, as compared with 
the United States, as follows : 


Russia. — United States. 
Imports. ..........++ $122,000,625 .. $362,163,941 
Exports. ........... 124,248,502 .. 400,122, 


“If we compare the leading exports of the two 
countries, we have results as follows : 





United States. Russia. 
Sodcdebocecess $161,434,928 .. “eas 
Sell Gnd -. $19,001,875 
24,046,7 2 .. 44,940,795 
PeEcotosccs 15,549,817 .. 24,064,863 
eheainedhthinnhdee 1,361,352 1,341,396 
hnabasenbee 14,489,406 6 329,100 
seduces 61,509,830 23,570,563 
sect na00s $278,392,080 .. $124,243,502 
ey 57,502,305 .. deed 


“The gold exported from Russia is not official- 
ly given, and can not be accurately ascertained. 
As to the other items, there is great similarity in 
their nature. The flax, hemp, etc., raw materials 
exported for manufacture, answer to the cotton 
of the United States, also raw material, but sup- 
plying to a much greater extent Earopean manu- 
facturing industry. The grain of Southern Rus- 
sia, from Odessa, etc., has become a very import- 
ant element in Russian trade with England and 
Western Europe. The importations of grain of 
all kinds into England in 1846, a year of good 
harvests, was 38.017,392 bushels. Of this, 3,790,- 
480 bushels was from Russia, and 8,855,120 bush- 
els from the United States. Year by year the 
quantities required by England increase, and in 
1862 she imported 152,920,976 bushels, of which 
Russia sent 15.100,000 bushels, and the United 
States 55,400,000 bushels. Russiq supplies flax, 
hemp, etc., for the English operatives, and the 
United States cotton, and both supply immense 
quantities of food. Both nations take of Eng- 
land manufactured goods, hardware, and raw me- 
terials. The two nations have thus become nec- 
essary to the world in the supply of materials 
and food, and both, as we have seen, have be- 
come powerful in numbers and wealth by the 
process. The operations of commerce in the two 
countries have not been dissimilar. Tle vast in- 
land seas of Russia are connected with the Neva 
by canals, through which the importations at St. 
Petersburg has supplied the growing wants of the 
interior of Russia in the same way that the Erie 
and other canals cofnect the Hudson and New 
York with the commerce of the West. The mighty 
Mississippi, flowing south, has carried American 
products to New Orleans for export, as the Volga 
and the Don have made Taganrog and Astrakan 
the export cities of Russia. The exports of the 
leading Russian cities compare with those of the 
United States as follows : 

UNITED STATES. 





Ex Imports. 
ROM... ccccccrccccees $15,168,015 39, 

New York. ............ 142,568,333 .. 238,692,941 

Baltimore ............. 9,749,621 9,784,778 

| ARE .670,1 1,05.310 

Charleston............. 21,190 964 .. 1,569,570 

New Orleans........... 108,417,798 .. 22,922,777 
RUSSIA 

Exports. Imports, 

Archangel...........+. 95,3555 0 .. #860,)81 

St. Peversburg......... 81,653,590 .. 62,063,120 

oe 4,00 .. 8,818,110 

-» 9,111,210 

. ° 829,000 

5,730,101 .. 1,928,120 


Taganrog ..........5.. 

‘“* As New York is the largest importing city, so 
is New Orleans the largest exporterof produce. 
In Russia, St. Petersburg is the port of entry for 
oods that supply the interior, and Odessa, by its 
fess shipments of grain, shows the highest ex- 
port figures. The two great nations thus present 
the spectacle of a rapid y increasing population, 
improving yearly ina all the arts and means of pro- 
duction, spreading over new soil and almost daily 


a 





making new discoveries of mineral wealth. Their 
growing wealth and importance seem, at no very 
remote future, to be able to overshadow Central 
and Western Europe.” 


RAILWAYS. 


“The United States have the greatest number 
of miles of railroad of any nation on the earth. 
They have expended in their construction $1,000,- 
000,000, and by means of them a population, 
doubling every few years, is enabled to make 
available the products of the most fertile land in 
the world. The same agency, started by Ameri- 
can engineers, is now spreading over Russia and 
producing results there only inferior to those 
mighty creations of wealth which we have seen 
from their operation here. Under the influence of 
those two mighty agents, steam and rail, aided by 
machinery of all descriptions, the two young, ac- 
tive, and growing powers of the East and the 
West have but started on their career. The fol- 
lowing figures show how they compare with En- 
rope : 

¥ Per Gold 

&q. miles. Popula. Debt. head. per an. 
Russia.. 8 2,074 75 148,690 $1,248,900,00) — $28,000,000 
U. States 8 25,000 81,445,08v 15500,000,000 65 000,:00 


Total. 8,552,074 1: 6,593,770 2,748,900,00 » $27 93,0u0,% 0 
Europe. 1,647,125 215,913,008 §,977,464,000 41 15,010,000 
THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE. 


“ Thus the two empires have an area of virgin 
and prolific soil more than double that of the 
whole of Europe. Their population is nearly one 
half that of Europe, doubling every twenty years, 
and will, in half a century, exceed that of Eu- 





rope. The power of each country respectively — 


grows in a ratio much greater than the mere in- 
crease of the population, as is manifest in the un- 
happy struggle now going on in the Union. In 
1800 five millions of exhausted people came out 
of a struggle for their independence. In sixty 
years they had overtaken Great Britain in num- 
bers, and have displayed a poy | power in two 
years at which the world may well wonder. One 
million four hundred and ninety-five thousand 
men have been called into the field, and 1,500,- 
000,000 of capital poured into the Federal Treas- 
ury to support the war, without apparently dis- 
turbing the course of events or checking the sup- 
ply of food sent to make good the short harvests 
of Western Europe. Russia is developing similar 
powers, and it has become apparent that in fifty 
years—perhaps in the lifetime of the present sov- 
ereigus of France and Ergland—the two great na- 
tions will have completely overshadowed the polit- 
ical power and commercial importance of — 
and England. The present importance of the 
latter consists in working up the raw materials 
and food of Russia and the United States into 
goods for sale in the general markets. But Rus- 
sia and the United States will very soon rival her 
in ability to manufacture. In that hour the em- 
pire of commerce will pass to the new powers.’’* 


—_——— <> oo 


RAILWAYS AND HUMAN PROGRESS 


THE BEGINNING. 

Ix the year 1814 Stephenson’s “ Puffing Billy” 
was first put upon the Killingworth track. Al 
though the triumph of the engineer was com- 
plete, it was not until 1830 that the locomotive 
was ran upon the railroad to carry passengers 
from Liverpool to Manchester, the two cities first 
connected by steam. The removal of scientific 
difficulties was not all that was necessary. Many 
prejudices against the locomotive were to be sub- 
dued—as with all innovations, new ideas, and 
improvements, PHrENoLoGY among the rest. Far- 
mers feared that it would startle cows from the 
pastures, and dukes that it would frighten game 
from the covers; sportsmen thought that birds 


* Merchants’ Magazine for October, 1°63. 








would be poisoned by its smoke, and landlords 
that houses would be figed by its sparks; physi- 
cians testified that hearing might be injured by 
the peal of the engine and eyesight by its glare ; 
that the general health would be impaired by the 
tunaels through which it passed, while the mind 
as well as the body would suffer from its unnat- 
ural speed. Politicians protested against the mo- 
nopoly that railways would create, dangerous to 
the public peace, detrimental to the public wel- 
fare, and perilous to the popular liberties. Edit- 
ors exclaimed against the fanaticism of the scien- 
tific fools, and compared the proposed traveling 
by steam to firing people off from congreve rock- 
ets. A learned candidate for office demonstrated 
the impossibility of starting a locomotive against 
a gale of wind; while stage-drivers, mail con- 
tractors, and innkeepers forewarned capitalists ’ 
against the bursting of the railroad bubble. No 
wonder that the poor people were goaded to mad- 
ness by theic leaders and armed themselves with 
pitchforks to resist the new invasion of popular 
institutions, and that the great inventor was 
threatened with ducking whenever he showed 
himself near a pond. 

RAILWAYS NOW. 

What do we now behold? The following table 


gives the length and cost of the railroads of the 
world : 








Beh MNO 55 <0 Giles wa-c'n winds 86 
In all Europe.......... 
pee 
‘Australasia..... 

WD iked adic dndicciongs in ehncibee os 

Tolal in the world.......... 74,908 $6,2°4,562,s84 

Those of the United States are as follows : 
A a ye $14°,359 563 
Middle States .............. 368,947,642 
Northern Central Siates..... 457,468, 
Southern Central States........... 182,26-,471 
Soutoern A laatic States.......... 174,198,528 
Pacific States ..........0.... cece 4,100,000 





Total ia the United States... 82,870 $1,234,262,610 

The above enumerations are exclusive of city 
passenger railroads. 

The railway companies of Great Britain alone 
employ over 100,000 men, representing a popula- 
tion cf 500,000 souls. The journeys performed in 
that kingdom have increased at the rate of about 
ten millions a year. Many of the trains move at 
a velocity which is one sixth that of a cannon-ball 
shot from 4 piece of artillery. 


INTERIOR CIVILIZATION. 

Where is the barbarism of the earth now? 
Chiefly in the depths of the continents. 

The railroad has introduced a new era, that of 
interior civilization. No longer when the student 
is asked for the names of the chief cities of a na- 
tion’does he look only on its coasts, and naviga- 


_ ble sfreams, and military roads. He must look 


along the railways also ; and soon these will be 
the first lines upon which the eye will run over 
the map. The great routes now from the North 
and the Baltic to the Mediterranean and the Adri- 
atic are not through the Straits of Gibraltar, but 
by railroad from Kiel, through Hamburg, Berlin, 
and Vienna, to Trieste ; and from Calais, through 
Paris and Lyons, to Marseilles. Schwerin, Frank- 
fort, and Breslau are nearly upon an ee 
privileges with Berlin ; Gratz, Marburg, and Lay- 
bach, on a level with Vienna ; and Amiens, Di- 
jon, and Lyons, on a par with Paris. 
RUSSIAN RAILWAYS AND CIVILIZATION. 
The lines of railways will be rapidly extended. 


Already a line has been built from St. Petersburg 
to Moscow ; will it not be soon extended to Odes- 
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sa, and, crossing over to the Volga, go down to 
Astrakan? When the iron horse of the Baltic 
shall drink the waters of the Caspian, and snort 
in the breezes of the Black Sea, those vast plains 
between the Pruth and the Ural Mountains will 
be brought into intimate intercourse with the na- 
tions. The serfs will become men, and the Cos- 
sacks of the Don turn merehants and philosophers. 
There will be no plain or mountain in which bar- 
barism can hide itself- What a pity that the Au- 
tocrat does not expend the resources which he is 
wasting upon wars in building railroads which 
would give to his interior towns and territories 
the advantages of the seaboard, and connecting 
his plains and mountains with the west of Europe. 


BEYOND RAILWAYS IS BARBARISM. 


There are nations who are averse to such im- 
provements, because they love darkness rather 
than light ; but they can not long resist the gen- 
eral demand. The Pope is already slowly yield- 
ing to the pressure of public a, and giving 
free access to the fire-breathing horse that already 
pranceg from the Adriatic te the Alps, and from 
the Lakes of the Po to the Gulf of Genoa. Nor 
can Spain long resist the proffered means of con- 
necting her impassable mountains and unsociable 
streams. What results must issue from such in 
timacy among the nations! And who shall say 
what may be done in binding together the differ- 
ent continents? A submarine railway between 
England and France is already seriously contem- 
plated. 


LINKING THE ATLANTIC TO TBE PACIFIC. 


If we would find barbarism in our own country 
we mast look to the interior. True to its instincts, 
it has retreated thither, and there it has fortified 
itself between the great American Desert and the 
Rocky Mountains on the one side, and between 
that chain and the Sierra Nevada on the other. 
There some statesmen were willing ft should re- 
main; but Providence is greater than senates, 
and by giving the mines of California and the 
banks of the Oregon in charge to us, it has put 
us under bonds to connect the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific shores by railroad ; and upon the path of 
commerce the light of civilization shall soon travel 
daily along the side of the desert and through 
the passes of the mountains, and down the banks 
of the Columbia on the one side and the Hum- 
boldt on the other. 


RAILWAYS ARE BONDS OF UNION. 


The more intimate the connection between the 
different parts of a continent the more intimately 
are their interests blended. The different nations 
become as one ; and as in the individual body if 
one member suffer, all the others suffer with it ; 
so in the continent, what is an injury to one na- 
tion is an injury to all. The bands which bind 
them together put them under bonds to keep the 
peace. Nothing but madness could induce the 
streets of the same city to destroy each other. 
Every house that one blew down would be a loss 
to both parties. So when the different nations of 
the continent become as the wards of the same 
city. 


RAILWAYS AND THE CHURCH. 


When the Greek Patriarch, the Pope, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury shall be able to dine 
together and return home the next day, there will 
soon be a seeing of eye to eye among the watch- 
men. Interested motives, love of money, and in- 
fluence and power may induce the leaders of dif- 
ferent sects to keep up the walls of separation 
between them ; but not all their efforts can avail 
when the people shall traverse the nations of a 
continent with something like the facility that 
they do the streets of a city. When many shall 
run to and fro, knowledge shall be increased ; 
men will “prove all things, and hold fast that 
which is true.” When men are brought to ex- 

thoughts and feelings, prejudices give 
way, brotherly sym arise, and efforts to 
improve and instruct each other are put forth. 








Phusiologn. 


OLD AGE AND DECAY. 





Tue contemplation of the decay of that eom- 
plicate}, but most perfect structure, Man, which 
Nature has been once so careful to construct, on 
which she has apparently employed the best re- 
sources of the material world, and to have exerted 
her own ingenuity to the utmost, is not a pleasing 
duty, and yet the physiologist may derive, even 
from this, some sources of gratification, as he may 
behold, in the decay, much of that providence 
and solicitous care which have characterized the 
building-up of the fabric which is now to waste 
and pass away into the elements of which the 
inanimate world is composed. 

This decay is- progressive, and does not take 
place equally in all structures; some begin to 
decline much sooner than others; and it is re- 
markable that those Which are characterized by 
the possession of great physical power are the 
first to feel the ravages of time, while the more 
delicate structures, and those especially connected 
with the Intellectuality, continue not only perfect, 
but to increase in vigor to an advanced period of 
life. The muscles, bones, and blood-vessels first 
give way, and it is not for many years after these 
have given evidence of decay, that the Nervous 
System manifests symptoms of participating in 
the decline of the system. 

It is impossible to assign any particular period 
of life at which a decline of any one structure 
manifests itself, as this is liable to great variety 
in different individuals ; one will begin to decline 
at a very early period, another not till consider- 
ably advanced in years. - 

Among the earlier symptoms of the decay of 
the system is the change which takes place in the 
structure of the arterial system, the fibrous coat 
of which becomes gradually converted into 
patches of bone of greater or less size ; this is 
usually preceded by an atheromatous or cheesy 
deposit, which gives way to the ossific matter. 

This alteration first takes place in the larger 
vessels, as the aorta, femoral artery, but will sub- 
sequently extend to the smaller vessels, although 
seldom to those of less caliber than the radial or 
ulnar artery. 

The ossific deposit, in the coats of the arteries, 
is sometimes very extensive, and may be recog- 
nized during life as producing a white state of 
the skin, with white thin hair, often observed in 
advanced age. 

The influence of this change on the other struc- 
tures of the body is considerable, as it materially 
deranges the circulation of the blood in all parts, 
and necessarily impairs their functions. This is 
a source of aneurism, rupture of blood-vessels, 
apoplexy, etc., and causes death much more fre- 
quently than is generally imagined. To this 
cause may also be assigned, in many instances, 
the change in the color of the hair, and baldness, 
which occurs so early in some persons, as the 
capillary circulation becomes much impaired, 
and, as a necessary consequence, the hairs, which 
are nourished exclusively by this, suffer in 
proportion. 

The Heart, the great center of the circulation, 
is less disposed to ossific deposit at an early period 





of life; but this also is liable to such, and more 
especially the aortic valves, and the left auriculo- 
ventricular valves, which thus add to the general 
derangement of the circulation, At this time, the 
pulse diminishes in frequency of beat, sinking 
as low as forty, and thus we have the circulation 
impaired by the effects of—1l. The ossification of 
the arteries ; 2. The alteration in the tissues of 
the heart and valves; 3. The diminished beat of 
the heart, both in power and number. 

In advancing age, the bones undergo material 
changes ; the animal matter becomes diminished, 
while the earthy matter begins to predominate, 
At first this produces only an increased weight of 
the bony skeleton, as in adult life; but in more 
advanced years, the earthy matter is largely in 
excess, while the animal tissues diminish con- 
siderably ;-hence the bones become brittle, and 
are easily fractured, as occurs in the neck of the 
thigh bone and elsewhere. In old age, the 
quantity of earthy matter diminishes also, and 
becomes expanded, so as to give to the bones a 
honeycomb appearance ; so light do they become, 
that a bone of an old subject will frequently float 
in water. 

The muscular fibers in the old subject become 
pale and soft, and the bellies of the muscles re- 
laxed and flabby. This is no doubt owing to a 
deficit in the deposit of fibrin in the myolemma. 
The muscular fibers also become changed into a 
yellowigh substance, resembling fat, named adi- 
pocere, whole muscles presenting this alteration 
of structure, This is frequently to be observed 
in the muscles of the back\gnd lower extremities, 
rarely in other situations. 

The tendinous portions of the muscles, in com- 
mon with the other fibrous tissues, become thick- 
ened in advanced life, and are liable to ossific 
deposits in their substance; this renders them 
less fesisting than in the young subject, and fre- 
quently leads to rupture, as of the tendo Achillis, 
from any unusual exertion, as in dancing. 

The Nervous System is not materially affected 
until more advanced life, although those parts 
which preside over the motion and sensibility of 
the body participate functionally in the general 
decay of the system. The Intellectuality, as 
already remarked, retains its vigor to an advanced 
age; and although the acuteness of the intellect 
may be lessened, the perception will remain un- 
impaired, and the reasoning powers, the judgment, 
etc., will advance to a matured perfection rarely 
seen in the younger subject. Of this we have 
several remarkable examples in the present day ; 
the Prime Minister of England, Lord Palmerston, 
Lord Brougham, and other eminent men of ad- 
vanced age, are still distinguished by a vigor of 
intellect, a power of reasoning, and a depth of 
judgment rarely to be met with at any period of 
life. 

The Special Senses of Sight and Hearing seem 
to suffer more frequently, and at an earlier period 
of life, than those of Taste,* Smell, or Touch. 
The decay of Sight is usually caused by the 
physical alterations which take place in the len- 
ticular bodies of the eye, the cornea and lens, 
which lose their normal convexity, so as to inter- 
fere with the formation of the visual object at the 
proper fixed point on the retina. The defect of 


* Is not this increased in power? 
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Hearing may be, and is, produced by a number 
of causes, such as mechanical obstructions affect- 
ing the meatus auditorius externus, or the Eus- 
tachian tube, a diseased state of the bones of the 
middle ear or tympanum, or a defective state of 
the Acoustic nerve. 

But the changes incidental to advanced age are 
not confined to the internal structures of the body: 
the external form alters considerably, the rounded 
shape of the limbs of the young subject disappears, 
and the muscles and bones give to the limbs 
especially a more irregular surface. By degrees, 


the muscles diminish in size, and the points of ; 


the bones in different situations become more 
visible. Much of this alteration in shape is owing 
to the absorption of the fat, or adipose tissue, 
from beneath the skin and between the muscles ; 
this substance now appears to acquire a tendency 
to be deposited about the internal organs, and 
more especially in the omentum, from which the 
abdomen becomes protuberaat, and the individual 
suffers considerably in respiration and his power 
of progression. 

Not the least remarkable of the external changes 
which take place in advanced age is the altera- 
tion in the curvatures of the spine, and the conse- 
quent effects of this on the condition of the lower 
extremities. At the earlier periods of life, the 
spinal column forms three graceful curves in the 
cervical, dorsal, and lumbar regions, by which 
the center of gravity is maintained, and the equi- 
librium of the body preserved without difficulty ; 
but, in advanced age, these curves are obliter- 
ated, the spine forms but one curve, convex 
posteriorly, concave anteriorly; the pelvis is 
thrown forward, and the lumbar concavity dis- 
appears. The center of gravity is now deranged, 
and the old person seeks to restore it by bending 
the knees and depressing the head, the whole 
body presenting thus the three curves which had 
previously existed in the spinal column. 


The Spine loses also its elasticity, the inter- 
vertebral cartilage disappears from several parts, 
and its place is partially supplied with bone, 
which is thrown out irregularly on the surface of 
the vertebra, so as to connect them closely 
together and destroy their mobility. 


These changes in the shape of the spine, and 
external form, generally, in advanced life are 
frequently the results of debility and of certain 
physical alterations of structure which are inci- 
dental to an increase of years ; but they are also 
frequently the results of bad habits, and are most 
observable in persons whose occupations lead to 
the stooping posture. That they can be resisted, 
if not prevented altogether, is manifest from the 
erect attitude of soldiers, and others who have 
acquired the habit of maintaining the body and 
limbs in as straight a position as possible. 

*The physical changes which take place in ad- 
vanced life lead to a corresponding change in the 
moral and general habits, which now occurs. 
The exercises and amusements which were so 
pleasing in youth become distasteful, and advanc- 
ing age begins to seek and enjoy a state of rest 
which has become congenial to his tastes and 
necessary to the well-being of his comparatively 
fragile structares. Were he still to indulge in the 
excesses of youth, the neck of his femur would 
fracture, his tendo Achillis rupture, or his aorta 





give way. Nature whispers to him the danger of 
his former pursuits, and he almost instinctively 
avoids them. 


At the same time, his Nervous System partici- 


pates in the general alterations which the more 
physical structures undergo. He is less easily 
excited, his passions are less strong, his feelings 
generally less acute, and he looks upon the ex- 
ternal world rather as an observer of its actions, 
than as an active participator of its toils, its cares, 
its amusements, or its follies. One passion alone 
increases with age, namely, avarice. 

We have, thus, a gradual separation of man, as 
he advances in age, from the surrounding world, 
and a corresponding preparation for that change 
which must take place sooner or later—a final 
dissolution and a separation of his structures into 


the elementary principles of which they were’ 


originally formed ; there is nothing sudden, 
nothing violent, and the human frame passes 
away, even as it had been built up, slowly and 
progressively. 

There is, then, no such thing, strictly speaking, 
as studden death, except from external violence, 
poisons, etc. Although life appears, so fre. 
quently, to terminate suddenly, from a rupture of 
a blood-vessel, disease of the heart, apoplexy, or 
some other of the ills to which “humanity is 
heir,” the diseased alteration, which has led to 
this result, has been progressing for many years, 
and the fatal termination is but the necessary 
consequence of the advance made in the diseased 
structure. 

There is, thus, harmony even in the decay of 
Nature; and man, her noblest work, ceases to 
exist on earth as his existence first commenced, 
in ohedience to laws whicn work incessantly and 
uarmoniously, and form but a portion of one per- 
Sect whole. 

. He must pass away; but as a philosopher, he 
will console himself with the assurance that so 
perfect a whole has not been constructed, that it 
may grow up, and flourish, and perish without an 
end, without a result; that creation should be 


vain, and leave, when it has ceased to be, only a” 


blank. Such a termination is consistent with the 
Infinite Wisdom which has called creation forth 
and man into being. 

Man perishes, but not for ever ; the dissolution 
of his earthly form, which only separates him 
from his eternal, emancipates him from that which 
made him mortal, and he dies but to live, as in 
the expressive language of the ancients, “ Mors 
janua Vite”—“ Deatu 1s THE Porta. or Lire.” 





Lrrrers iy Dirrerent LaneuaGes.—-The num- 
ber of letters in the alphabet of different lan- 

ages, is as follows: Eaglish, 26; French, 25 ; 

rman, 26 ; Spanish, 24 ; Dutch, 26 ; Greek, 24; 
Latin, 25; Slavonic, 27; Arabic, 28; Persian, 
31; Turkish, 33 ; Georgian, 36; Hebrew, Chal- 
dee, Syriac, and Samaritan, each 22 ; Coptic, 32 ; 
Sansecrit, 50; Bengalese, 21 ; Burmese, 19. 

Our only hope of a universal language is in 
Phonography. Let this art—writing by sound— 
become general, and all languages may be 
merged into one. 


__—_—_——> oppo ee” 


Lert the young man-who blushes take courage, 
for it is the color of virtue. 





TOBACCO ITEMS. 


Tosacco AND Parernity.—The author of ‘* Hus- 
band and Wife ; or the Science of Human Devel- 
opment,” by Mrs. PenpLeTox—a new semi-phys- 
iological work lately published, says: ) 


“Tn treating of the evils which curse society 
and or human development, we must not 
overlook tobacco—the pernicious source and ori- 
gin of many ills. If rum has slain its thousands, 
tobacco has enslaved its tens of thousands ; mak- 
ing them grovel before it in the most abject and 
demoralizing vassalage. The king and the peas- 
ant, the president and the plow-boy, have been 
alike its victims ; and I hazard nothing in saying 
that while it has poisoned their bodies, it has de- 
praved their souls. The discovery of America 
has, doubtless, been a great blessing to mankind ; 
yet the truth that there is no earthly good un- 
mixed with evil might be summed up tersely in 
the simple phrase—America gave to civilization 
her tobacco. Effete China may have smoked her- 
self stupid before Columbus searched for his new 

assage to the Indies—but Europe, at least, was 
ignorant of the existence of this vile weed ; which 
proves to be a stimulant to all vices, and a nar- 
cotic to all virtues. 

“It is not necessary to write an elaborate essay 
upon the nature and effects of this poisonous pro- 
duction ; that has been done by.abler pens—some 
of them writing from the depths of a bitter expe- 
rience. The use of tobacco has been eatirized by 
the keenest wits; but the inherent vulgarity 
which attaches to every mode in which it is 
taken can never be meena sme expressed by 
any language. When the caricaturist would 
represent a coarse, unmannerly woman, he pic- 
tures her smoking a cigar ; I do not know that the 
boldest has ever dared:so to mtalign her as to rep- 
resent her chewing a quid. This fact is more 
than ample to illustrate the esthetics of tébacco. 
Doubtless there are great and good men who are 
addicted to its use; but they were not great, nor 

tly good, when they commenced the practice. 
| ee gentlemen take a cigar after dinner, in or- 
der, they say, to promote digestion ; but if they 
did not indulge their appetites to repletion, the 
antidote would not be required. 

“Of all the modes of using tobacco, that of 
chewing is decidedly the vilest—the most unnatu- 
ral—and at its first introduction to a human pal- 
ate the most artificially enforced, to create a taste 
for its intrinsically repugnant and noxious quali- 
ties. He who has achieved a victory over Nature, 
by this desecration of one of his five senses, not 
only pollutes his mouth, but the very air he 
breathes, and thus makes himself personally of- 
fensive to others. This use of tobacco is, in its 
entailed effects and consequences, highly detri- 
mental to the nervous system, and to the whole 
constitution, as it promotes an unnatural dis- 
charge of saliva, and other secretions so essential 
to a perfect digestion. Hence the pale and ca- 
daverous faces—the lean and dyspeptic aspect of 
its self-immolgted victims. Again, the constant 
and unnatural expectoration attending this habit 
engenders an habitual thirst and craving for alco- 
holic stimulants, leading to drunkenness and all 
its bitter concomitants. . 

“Tt is enough to say that there are very few 
gross, bad men, who do not use tobacco. Go into 
the lowest purlieus of vice and poverty, in the 
midst of theft, beggary, and starvation—in the 
midst of nameless degradation and indescribable 
filth, there tobacco always abounds. 

“The use‘of tobacco is one of the very worst 
forms of stimulating the human system—the most 
filthy ; and has a steadily debasing tendency in its 
moral effects. While it does not produce intoxi- 
cation, ph ~ oy all the finer pout uate by 
undul every grosser appetite and crav- 
ing w belongs merely to the physical being. 

“ Unfortunately we have no ‘ line or plummet,’ 
wherewith to measure the vitiating effects a 
from the use of this icious plant ; if we had, 
«we should discover that every ounce of tobacco 
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taken into the circulation would show a deprecia- 
tion in the mental and moral tone of its victim. 
Like all inherited tendencies, this debasing infiu- 
ence descends, as do other “sins of the fathers, 
even to the third and fourth generations.”” Now 
the same beneficent laws of inheritance which in- 
sure syinmetry and fair proportioas, when allowed 
their legitimate action, will, when thus perverted 
by vice and ignorance, degrade and stultify the 
innocent offspring. In the abodes of vice and 
poverty may be seen pitiable little weaklings 
defrauded of their birth-right— health and styength 
— deprived of all that makes life joyous—martyrs 
to an ignoble propensity of degraded parents.” 


Evi. Practices Corrupt Goop Manvers.—It is 
. said that the Prince of Wales is smoking very far 
too much for his constitution, that he is seldom 
without a weed in his mouth, and that the leader 
in the Times on the subject, talking about a 
“German standard of manners,’ etc., is said to 
be leveled entirely at his Royal Highness, who 
just previously had been smoking a cigar as big 
as a bowsprit round the Zoological Gardens, a 
spot where tobacco is strictly tabooed. 


Tosacco Smoxixe.—As a habit it is most inju- 


rious, both to the physical and mental organism, : 


in the early periods of life. Whatever may be 
said for or against tobacco, this is quite certain, 
that it should never be indulged in until the body 
is fully developed. During the early periods of 
life, when the youth is approaching to his man- 
hood, all the physical and mental energies are at 
their full stretch to attain a certain maximum of 
growth and power. *To throw obstacles, there- 
fore, in the way of this development is necessarily 
to inflict on it a penalty which is life-enduring, 
and is never made up; and I do not think the 
anti-tobacconists are saying a word too much 
when they urge that the increasing indulgence by 
our children and youths in the use of tobacco is 
stunting the national growth, deforming the na- 
tional life, degrading the national intellect, and 
establishing a race which must necessarily pos- 
sess a limited force, and transmit its own degra- 
dation to the next and the next generation. If, 
indeed, there is one point upon which parental 
authority should be exercised, it is, I think, in 
forbidding the use of tobacco until the child has 
become a full-grown man, and is capable of exer- 
cising his own independent and manly judgment. 


Temperate Suoxtxe.—When William Penn re- 
monstrated with his friend James Richards against 
his intemperate smoking, James said he smoked 
only once before breakfast and once after ; once 
before dinner and once after; once before sup- 
per and once after, and once before going to 
bed. “Well, James,” said Penn, “ what does 
thee call intemperate smoking?” James replied, 
“ When I smoke two pipes at once.” 

[Moderate smoking, like moderate drinking, 
usually leads to excess, and begets such a “ han- 
kering,” that the appetite, now perverted, de- 
mands more and more, till it becomes satiated in 
intoxication. It is not so with the use of healthy 
food and drink which are required to nourish the 
healthy body. Parents, would you wish to have 
your sons and daughters addicted to the loathsome 
habit? The only harm there is in it is this, that 
it leads to intemperance, poisons the blood, in- 
duces disease, weakens the moral sense, blunts 
the memory, stupefies the affections, makes both 
body and mind gross, low, and vulgar, spoils the 
temper, and generates disease, causing the prem- 
ture death of thousands. We do neither use, nor 
do we recommend the use of tobacco to others.} 
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THE HAIR TRADE. 


Tue Merchants’ Magazine collects some curious 
and interesting facts about the hair as an article 
of traffic It will astonish most persons to learn 
the extent to which the hair trade is carried on— 
to be told, for instance, that the London hair 
merchants alone import annually no less than 
jive tons. The supply does not depend upon 
chance clippings. There -is a regular hair har- 
vest which can confidently be looked forward to 
at a particular time; and as there are different 
markets for black tea and green tea, pale brandy 
and browa brandy, so there is a light-haired mar- 
ket distinct from the dark-haired. 


WHERE THE LIGHT HAIR COMES FROM. 


The light hair is exclusively a German pro- 
duct. It is collected by the agents of a Dutch 
company who visit England yearly for orders. 
Until about fifty years ago, fight hair was es- 
teemed above all others. One peculiar golden 
tint was so supremely prized, that the dealers 
only produced it to favorite customers, to whom 
it was sold at eight shillings an ounce, or nearly 
double the price of silver, 


LIGHT HAIR IN POETRY AND ART. 


The rich and silk-like texture of this treasured 
article had its attractions for poets and artiats as 
well as traders. “Shakspeare especially,” says 
one of our authorities, “seems to have delighted 
in golden hair.” “Her sunny locks hung on her 
temples like the golden fleece ;”’ as Bassanio de- 
scribes Portia in the Merchant of Venice. Again, 
in the Two Gentlemen of Verona, Julia says of 
Sylvia and herself: “ Her hair is auburn, mine is 
perfect yellow.” Black hair he only mentions 
twice throughout his entire plays, clearly showing 
that he imagined light hair to be the peculiar at- 
tridute of soft and delicate women. 

A similar partiality for this color, touched with 
the sun, runs, however, through the great majority 
of the poets, old Homer himself for one ; and the. 
best painters have seized, with the same instinct, 
upon golden tresses. A walk through any gal- 
lery of old masters will instantly settle this point. 
There is not a single female head in the National 
Gallery, beginning with those glorious studies of 
heads, the highest ideal of female beauty by such 
an idealist as Correggio, and ending with the full- 
blown blondes of the prodigal Rubens—there is 
net a single black-haired female head among 
them. 

DARK BROWN NOW IN FASHION. 

But all this has passed away ; the dark brown 
hair of France now rules the market. It is the 
opinion of those who have the best right to offer 
one on such a subject, that the color of the hair 
of the English people has deepened ir. tint within 
the last fifty years, and that this change is owing 
to the more frequent intermarriages, since the 
Napoleonic wars, with nations nearer to the sun- 
ny south. Whether dark or light, however, the 
hair purchased by the dealer is so closely scru- 
tinized, that he can discriminate between German 
and the French article by the smell alone ; nay, 
he even claims the power, “ wher his nose is in,” 
of distinguishing accurately between the English, 
the Welsh, the Irish, and the Scotch commodities. 
The French dealers are said to be able to detect 
the difference between the hair “raised” in two 
districts of central France, not many miles apart, 
by tokens so light as would baffle the most learned 
of our natnralists and physiologists. Thesame 
is true of the fur of foxes and o ; an 
expert will tell at a glance in what part of the 
country the fox was caught. 


WHERE BLACK HAI& IS OBTAINED. 

Black hair is imported chiefly from Brittan 
and the south of France, where it is annually col- 
lected by the agents of a few wholesale Parisian 
houses. The average crops—we scorn the impu- 
firms amount 
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yearly to upwards of two hundred thonsand 

ounds’ weight. The price paid for each head of 

air ranges from one to five francs, according to 
its weight and beauty ; the former seldom rising 
above a pound, and seldom falling below twelve 
ounces. The itinerant dealers are always pro- 
vided with an extensive assortment of ribbons, 
silks, laces, haberdashery, and cheap jewelry of 
various kinds, with which they make their pur- 
chases as frequeatly as with money. They attend 
all the fairs and merrymakings within their cir- 
cuit, and the singularity and novelty of their 
operations are wont to strike travelers more than 
anything else which meets their notice. 


SHEARING THE GIRLS. 


..*In varions parts of the motley crowd,” says 
one who had stopped to stare his fill at one of the 
Breton fairs, “there were three or four different 
purchasers of this commodity, who travel the 
country for the purpose of attending the fairs and 
buying the tresses of the peasant girls,” who 
seem, indeed, to bring the article to market as 
regularly as peas or cabbages. “They have par- 
ticularly fine hair,” he continues, “and frequently 
in the greatest abundance. I should have thonght 
that female vanity would have effectually pre- 
vented such a traffic as this being carried to any 
extent. But there seemed to be no difficulty in find- 
ing possessors of beautiful heads of hair perfectly 
willing to sell. We saw several girls sheared, one 
after the other, like sheep, and as many more 
standing ready for the shears, with their caps in 
their hands, and their long hair combed out and 
hanging down to their waists. Some of the 
operators were men, some women. By the side 
of the dealers was placed a large basket, into 
which every successive crop of hair, tied up into 
a wisp by itself, was thrown.” As far as pesonal 
beauty is concerned, the girls do not losermuch 
by losing their hair ; for it is the fashion in Brit- 
tany to wear a close cap, which entirely prevents 
any part of the chevelure from being seen, and of 
course as totally conceals the want of it. The 
hair thus obtained is transmitted to the wholesale 
houses, by whom it is dressed, sorted, and sold to 
the hair-workers in the chief towns, at about ten 
francs per pound. The portion of the crop most 
suitable for perukes is purchased by a particular 


. class of persons, by whom it is cleaned, curled, 


prepared to a certain stage, and sold to the 
perukeiers at a greatly advanced price—it may 
be forty, or it may be eighty francs per pound. 
Choice heads of hair, like choice old pictures, or 
choice old china, have, however, no limit to the 
price they may occasionally command. 


~<a 


Important Discovgry—aA correspondent of the 
Chicago Journal, writing from London, gives the 
following accountof a new mode of photograph- 
ing: “There has been a remarkable discovery 
made here in photography, of which, I doubt not, 
the world will hear more of by and by. It 
is known by the name of photo-lithography. 
It was always understood that colors could not 
be photographed, and yet I have seen the coun- 
terfeit of a placard printed by this process in all 
the bravery of blue, and green, and gold. In 
this view of the case, Mr. Chase must look out for 
his greenbacks. Books are produced, exact fac- 
similes. The secret is lodged with Mr. Howard 
Stanton, the great chess-player and Shakspearean 
reader and critic. He is just now in re-« 
producing the original folio edition of Shakspeare 
—first printed in 1623—so that everybody may 
have an original Shakspeare.” 


<2 + 


Dark Sicx-Rooms.—Light can never be neg 
lected as a curative agent, or a condition of 
health. The sick are often shut up in darkness. 
On the contrary, they should have an extra share 
of light, and, if possible, bask in the direct rays 
of the sun. e 
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ROMANCE OF ARITHMETIC. 


COUNTING MONEY. 

Few people have a clear conception of even 
“a million of dollars,” which we hear expressed 
on every side, wherever the cost of this “ cruel 
war” is under discussion. Let us make a very 
simple mental calculation, and see if we are not 
astonished atthe result. Mr. Longworth, who re- 
cently died at Cincinnati, was said to be worth 
fifteen millions of dollars. How many days would 
it take to count that sum, at the rate of fifty dol- 
lars a minute, working steadily ten hours each 
dag? While some are guessing four or five days, 
another a week, another two weeks or a month, 
the operation may be carried on mentally by say- 
ing, fifteen millions divided by fifty gives three 
hundred thousand minutes, divided by sixty gives 
five thousand hours, divided by ten gives five hun- 
dred days! An answer which is sure to strike 
your guessers with amazement ; a remarkable in- 
stance of the difference between guessing and 
thinking. 

THE ARITHMETIC OF THE SAVAGE. 

The savage gets along very well with his arith- 
netic so long as he is not required to go beyond 
tle numeration of his fingers and toes ; but any 
geater number quite bewilders his imagination, 
ani, in despair, he refers to the hairs of the head, 
theleaves of. the forest, or the sands on the sea- 
shoe, to express his overwhelming sense of its 
magitude. Every young student of history has 
lauged at the extreme simplicity and ignorance 
of th Indian whom Powhatan sent te England to 
see te country and find out how many people 
were here. As soon as the shores of England 
were Bached, the “ poor Indian” procured a long 
stick ad commenced to cut a notch on it for ev- 
ery onthe saw. Of course he was soon obliged 
to stop, 

On bi return, Powhatan, among many ques- 
tions, aked how many people he had seen? 
“ Coun?he stars in the sky,” was the reply, “the 
leaves onthe trees, or the sands on the shore, for 
such is th number of the Eaglish.” 

POWER OF CIPHERS. 

The enlshtened man may have a clear under- 
standing € thousands, and even millions, but 
much beyad that he can form no distinct idea. 
A simple xample, and one easily solved, will 
illustrate th observation. If all the vast bodies 
of water tht cover nearly three fourths of the 
whole surfs of the globe were emptied, drop 
by drop, im one grand reservoir, the whole 
number of rops could be written by the two 
words “eighen septillions,” and expressed in 
figures by atexing twenty-four ciphers to the 
number 18 @,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000). 
Man might as‘ell attempt to explore the bounds 
of eternity aso form any rational idea of the 
units embodiedn the expression above ; for al- 
though the agggate of drops is indicated by fig- 
ures in the spacof only one inch and a half of 
ordinary print, \t if each particular drop were 
noted by a sep&te stroke like the figure 1, it 
would form a lit of marks sufficiently long to 
wind round theun six thousand billions of 
times! 

CURIG CALCULATIONS. 
The simple integt of one cent, at 6 per cent. 
per annum, from thcommencement of the Chris- 





tian era to the close of the present year, 1863, 
would be but the trifling sum of 11 dollars 17 
cents and 8 mills; but if the same principal, at 
the same rate and time, had been allowed to ac- 
cumulate at compound interest, it would require 
the enormons number of 84,840 billions of globes 
of solid gold, each eqnal to the earth in magni- 
tude, to pay the interest; and if the sum were 
equally divided among the inhabitants of the 
earth, now estimated to be one thousand millions, 
every man, woman, and child would receive 84,840 
golden worlds for an inheritance. Were all these 
globes placed side by side in a direct line, it 
would take lightning itself, that can girdle the 
earth in the wink of an eye, 73,000 years to travel 
from end to end. And if a Parrott gun were dis- 
charged at one extremity while a man was sta- 
tioned at the other—light traveling 192,000 miles 
in a second ; the initial velocity of a cannon-ball 
being about 1,500 feet per second, and in this case 
supposed to continue at the same rate ; and sound 
moving through the atmosphere 1,120 feet in a 
second—he would see the flash after waiting 110,- 
000 years ; the ball would reach him in 74 billions 
of years; but he would not hear the report till 
the end of one thousand millions of centuries. 
ORIGIN OF THE ARABIC FIGURES. 

The present system of figures is called the Ara- 
bic method; but it should be more properly 
termed the Indian method, because it had its ori- 
gin among the Hindoos of India, ffom whom the 
Arabs learned it; and they, in turn, carried the 
art into Spain, where they practiced it during 
their long occupation of that country. ° 

The publication of their astronomical tables in 
the form of almanacs was the principal means of 
gradually spreading it abroad among the sur- 
rounding nations ; but so slow was the progress, 
that it was not generally established until about 
the middle of the sixteenth century. 


——— > 
WHAT MIGHT BE DONE. 


Tae Independent, in an article on “ Money as 
Master and Servant,” says : 

“There are more than one hundred men in the 
city of New York who have each a yearly income 
of fifty thousand dollars or more, varying from 
fifty thousand to three millivus. What a power 
these men have—a power they never dreamed of 
—a power sufficient to shake the world—a power 
to increase, entirely beyond human comprehen- 
sion, the happiness of every man, woman, and 
child in the nation—a power to make themselves 
reel and stagger with earthly joy and delight—a 
power to make heaven and earth vocal with 
praise in view of the manifold treasures of good 
which they could cause to flow in every direction. 

“ We have clubs, composed of all sorts of men, 
for all sorts of purposes. We have club-houses 
where men congregate to kill ,time—to - “ eat, 
drink (smoke, chew), and be merry.”’ We have 
also clubs to promote many objects, to en- 
courage art, to stimulate a thirst for literature, to 
gather historical knowledge, to cultivate music, 
to multiply graces and refinements, and to do all 
sorts of desirable things. We have clubs, socie- 
ties, or organizations on a larger scale, to help 
the poor, to send the gospel to the heathen, to 
publish bibles and tracts, to minister to all the 
social, moral, political, and religious wants of 
man. Now let us bave a few clubs of another 
class, the express object of which shall be to do 
good on a larger scale. A club of rich men—a 
club of millionaires—a club of merchant princes 





—a club of men who don’t know what to do with 
their annual income, except to increase it from 
year to year. What arevenue of happiness and 
glory a few such clubs could produce! We don’t 
say their combined labor would equal the work 
of all the Christian -missionaries now toiling on 
every benighted foreign shore. It might, how- 
ever, if it was baptized with a trne, hervic, Chris- 
tian spirit. We don’t say that they would put to 
shame all Christendom in the ag te benefits 
and blessings they might confer upon the race if 
their whole power and strength were put forth. 
But could they not flo so, if they were animated 
and fired with the spirit of the Divine Master?” 


—_—2 > 
SUNSHINE. 


Secivuston from sunshine (Dr. Dio Lewis says) 
is one of the misfortunes of our civilized life. 
The same cause which makes potato-vines white 
and sickly, when grown in dark cellars, operates 
to produce the pale, sickly girls that are reared 
in our parlors. Expose either to the direct rays 
of the sun, and they begin to show color, health, 
and strength. One of the ablest lawyers in our 
country—a victim of long and hard brain-labor, 
came to me a year ago, suffering with partial 
paralysis. The right leg and hip were reduced in 
size with constant pain in the loins. He was 
obliged in coming up stairs to raise the left foot 
first on every stair, dragging the right one after 
it. Pale, feeble, miserable, he told me he had 
been failing for several years, and closed with, 
“ My work is done. At sixty, I find myself worn 
out.” Idireeted him to lie down under a large 
window, and allow the sun to fall upon every 
part of his body ; at first, ten minutes a day, in- 
creasing the time until he could expose himself to 
the direct rays of the sun a fall hour. His habits 
were not essentially altered in any other particu- 
lar. In six months he came running up stairs 
like a vigorous man of forty, and declared, with 
sparkling eyes, “I have twenty years more of 
work in me.” I have assisted many dyspeptic, 
neuralgic, rheumatic, and hypochondriacal peo- 
ple into health by the sun-cunr. I have so many 
facts illustrating the wonderful power of the 
sun’s direct rays in curing certain classes of in- 
valids, that I have seriously thought of publishing 
a work to be denominated the “ Sun-Ccrg.” 


a ome ee 


Dorxa Goop.—There is something inexpressibly 
delightful in the reflection that the purest and 
sweetest joy of which the human heart is capable 
comes from conferring benefits upon others. In 
the very fact we discover a proof of the beniguity 
of that Divine Being who so framed and attem- 
pered our spirits that the happiness which we are 
the means of imparting to others should, by a sort 
of reflex influence, become ourown. While selfish 
gratification always contracts and enfeebles the 
spirit, benevolent philanthropy like this elicits its 
powers, draws it out, nerves and apstains it, 
and makes it seek the intercourse of others. In 
how few instances do we see the luxury of doing 
good exemplified! The very conception of plans 
of benevolence carries its own reward in it, while 
their execution imparts to the benevolent a joy 
only second to that which is experienced by the 
suffering object of our kindness. Verily, it is 
“ more blessed to give than to receive.” 
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difference in general form. We ob- 
serve that, while the shoulders of a 
symmetrically developed man are 


tapers downward from bis shoulders, 
woman's hips are broader than her 
shoulders (fig. 2), and she tapers both 
ways from her hips. Camper showed 
that in tracing the forms of the male 
and the female within two elliptical 
areas of equal size, the female pelvis 
extended beyond the lines, while the 
shoulders were within; and that the 
male shoulders reached the lines, 
while the pelvis was within them. 
The neck of woman, thongh ap- 
parently longer, on aecount of the 
drooping of the shoulders, is really 


and legs are also proportionally 
shorter and her trunk longer, her 
back more hollow, her bust smaller 
but more rounded, and her bosom 
_ greater in volume and more elegant 
=; in form. Man is characterized by 
compact and muscular developments 
and a strongly hinged frame, indic- 
ative of power; woman by bending 
and varied lines, gracefully rounded 
limbs, smooth surfaces and elasticity, 
indicative of delicacy and grace. As 
Milton says: 
* For contemplation he, and valor formed ; 
For softness she,and sweet attractive grace.” 
Roundness prevails in her, angu- 
larity in him. She has more of the 
vital system, with its cellular tissues ; 


broader than his hips (fig. 1), and he ~ 


shorter than that of man. Her arms === 
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Fic. 2.—Prerartne ror tae Barn. 








“Signs of Character.” 
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PHYSIOGNOMY. 


MAN AND WoO MAN. 

In applying physiognomical principles to the 
discernment of character, the important modifica- 
tions resulting from sex must always be taken 
into the account. The contours of man and 
woman, both in general form and in particular 
features, are strikingly different ; and what may 
be appropriate and beautiful in the one would 
be incongruous and ugly in the other. A mascu- 
line woman and an effeminate man make an 
equally disagreeable impression upon our minds. 
In either case we feel that there is something out 
of place—unnatural. 

The first difference we note between the male 
and female figures is the greater size of the former. 
The ancient artists, who well understood the pro- 
portions of the human figure and the distinctive 
differences between the sexes, made the Apollo a 
little more than half a head taller than the Venus, 
and proportionally stout. A comparison between 
the men and the women of the present day, when 
the habits of the fairer sex are less favorable to 
physical development than those of the ancient 
Greek women, and less so too than those of the 
masculine portion of existing society, would 
reveal still greater differences. 

The next thing that strikes us is a remarkable 





he more of the motive apparatus, with its 
muscular fibers.* In each, form corresponds with 
function, in perfect accordance with the grand 
law, adaptation, stated in a previous article. 

In the features, the same law prevails as in the 
general form of the body. Those of the male are 
more strongly marked, and there is a closer 
approach to the straight line than in those of the 
female. The accompanying outlines of the pro- 





Fie. 8. 


Fre. 4 


files of a brother and sister of the same tempera- 
ment and analogous configuration (figs. 3 and 4) 
will illustrate this remark. Here we have the 
same style of face in both, but while one is de- 
cidedly masculine the other is as unmistakably 





* “ Hints Toward Physical Perfection.” 


, being relatively large. 
, is a relatively larger development of th base of 








feminine. The difference will be seen 0 lie 
mainly in the greater roundness of the lattr. 
The head in man is more massive tan in 
woman, but hers is often somewhat longr from 
the forehead to the occiput. It is also nerower 
laterally, and the basilar and frontal regins are 
proportionally smaller. The occipital agion is 
elongated, the organs of Parental LoveFriend- 
ship, Love of Home, and Love of Aprobation 
In the male hed there 


the brain, as well as of the superior fron‘l region. 
In the coronal region—the seat of th:spiritual 
sentiments, woman has a relatively full« develop- 
ment than man. The following hess (figs. 5 
and 6) illustrate imperfectly the plenological 
differences we have endeavored to inate. 

The strictly physiognomical deveipments of 
the two sexes vary as widely as the prenological 
characteristics. The female foreheads smoother 
and more rounded than the male, th nose is less 
prominent, and instead of being sliatly convex, 
as generally in man, is either straigt or more or 
less concave. The breadth or expnsion of the 
wings of the nose is greater, coparatively, in 
woman than in man, and she has crespondingly 
greater Secretiveness and Confidin; The upper lip 


' is generally concave in woman ai shorter than 


in man, in whom it is more ofte either straight 
or slightly convex, indicating lace Firmness and 
Self-Esteem. The lower lip iguller and more 
softly rounded (indicating apt in love) in 
woman than in man (figs. 7 an®), and the chin 
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smaller, rounder, and more delicate, correspond- 
ing with her smaller cerebellum. The signs of 
Congeniality and Desire to Love are generally 
larger in woman 
than in man, while 
the reverse is true 
of Desire to he 
Loved and Violent 
Love. The restrain- 
ing powers of the 
Will, indicated in 
the perpendicular 
extension of the 
chin, are generally 
greater in man. The 
eyes are relatively 
larger in woman 
than in man, and the hair and skin finer and softer, 
and she is, as all the world knows, proportionally 
attractive. 

The presence of a beard in man and its absence. 
in woman forms a 
striking mark of dis- 
tinction in the Cauca- 
sian race ; but among 
the Mongolians, Ma- 
lays, and other races, 
the men are often as 
destitute of beard as 
the women. It will 
be found that the men 
of these races lack 
something in the ele- 
ments of the highest 
manhood as required by our standards. 

Woman gains nothing by striving to become 
more like man. Her 
crowning beauty consists 
in being truly womanly. 

It is that quality which 
wins the love of man, in 
whom she loves above 
Fre. 7. all things else strength, Fy. ¢. 
manliness—something to lean upon, look up to, 
be proud of. It is a grand, a noble thing to be a 
man. To be a woman is to be truly 
God's last, best gift to man, 
without whom his strength is useless, his wisdom 
folly, his life a failure. 


———~2 > 
A COMPOUND NATURE. 





Fia. 6. 





Fic. 7. 


Tue following passage occurs in Professor 
Shedd’s address before the Massachusetts Colo- 
nization Society. He is speaking of Webster : 

“The tropical eye, when found in conjunction 
with Caucasian features, is indicative of a very 
remarkable organization. It shows that tremu- 
lons sensibilities are reposing upon a base of 
logic. No one could fix his gaze for a moment 
upon that great Northern statesman without per- 
ceiving that this rare combination was the physi- 
cal substrata of what he was and what he did. 
That deep, black iris, cinctured in a pearl-white 
sclerotic, and, more than all, that fervid, torrid 
glance and gleam, were the exponents and expres- 
sion of a bev om nature ; while the thorough-bred 
Saxonism of all the rest of the physical structure 
indicated the calm and massive strength that un- 
derlay and hr «nhs all the passion and all the 

. Tt.was the union of two great human types 
in a single Raced It was the whole torrid 
zone upheld in the temperate.” . 









INCONGRUITIES OF CHARACTER. 


Society abounds in examples of inconsistency, 
or what seems to the superficial observer to be 
such, in the conduct and characters of men. 
Those whom we are accustomed to call good, and 
whom we know to be so in their general character, 
occasionally astonish us by being guilty of mean- 
nesses, Vices, or even crimes; and bad men some- 
times excite equal wonder by the performance of 
good—perhaps noble deeds. The pious church- 
goer oppresses the poor whom his wealth enables 
him to employ, er he overreaches his confiding 
neighbor in trade ; and the profane and unbeliev- 
ing ‘‘ rough” befriends the widow and the 
orphan, and is kind to the sick and destitute. 

It would at first sight appear impossible that a 
noted murderer could be tender-hearted, yet it is 
recorded of Eugene Aram that he had been ob- 
served to walk aside to avoid treading on a svorm; 
and Archbishop Whately in his annotations to 
Bacon has the following paragraph: 

“When Thurtell the murderer was executed, 
there was a shout of derision raised against tho 
phrenologists for saying that his organ of Benev- 
olence was large. But they replied that there 
was also large Destructiveness, and a moral de- 
ficiency, which would accotint for a man goaded 
to rage (by being cheated of almost all he had by 
the man he killed) committing that act. It is a 
remarkable confirmation of their view, that a 
gentleman who visited the prison where Thurtell 
was confined (shortly after the execution) found 
the jailers, etc., full of pity and affection for him. 
They said he was a kind, good-hearted fellow, so 
obliging and friendly, that they had never had a 
prisoner whom they so much regretted. And 
such seems to have been his general character, 
when not influenced at once by the desire of 
revenge and of gain.” 

The gentle benevolence and piety of Izaak 
Walton shine through all his writing, yet he was 
a keen pursuer of sports that involve the destruc- 
tion and even the torture of the lower animals. 

These incongruities can be explained and recon- 
ciled on no other grounds than those of Phrenology. 
Taking into account the complex nature of the 
human mind, and observing what faculties and 
groups of faculties predominate, we can foresee 
how a person will act under given circumstances, 
and are not astonished to find large Benevolence 
on the head of a murderer, when we discover also 
very large Destructiveness and Acquisitiveness, 
and deficient Conscientiousness, Veneration, and 
Cautiousness, and only moderate reasoning powers, 
and know the provocation under which the murder 
was committed. That the gentle Izaak Walton 
was the prince of anglers, shows that in his case 
large Benevolence was accompanied by 4 full de- 
velopment of Destructiveness. 

So in every other case, the organization explains 
the. conduct, and the inconsistency between the 
latter and the true character is found to be only 
apparent. The powers of good and evil in some 
souls appear to be equally balanced, and it de- 
pends upon external circumstances which shall 
exercise, for the time, the coutrolling influence. 
Our duty in such cases, and in all cases, is to 
cultivate and develop the higher and nobler part 
of our nature, so that the evil in us shall never, 








even under the most adverse circumstances, be 
able to overcome the good; but the best of us have 
need to ~ ‘ 
se Us NOT INTO TEMPTATION.” 





HOW GHOSTS ARB MADB. 


We do not refer to the “ manifestations” which 
occur in Spiritualist cireles. The manner of their - 
production might be more difficult to explain ; 
but for the benefit of the curious we will relate 
how the stage-ghosts, which are attracting so 
much attention at the present time, in the theaters 
and other playhouses, are “ got up.” 

In the first place they may be described as of 
the normal size and form of humanity, and their 
action as like that of mortals. Their position on 
the stage is definitely seen. That they are not 
human, however, is evident from the fact that 
they appear and disappear without moving from 
the spot where they stand. Moreover, their bod- 
ies are impalpable, and sometimes objects behind 
them. are seen through them ; the murderer at- 
tacks them with his “ trusty steel,” cleaving them 
from head to heel without disturbing them in the 
least. What are they? Magic-lantern pictures? 
Concave mitror illusions? The absence of a 
screen, the life size brilliantly illuminated, and 
above all, the natural movements of the lips, 
eyes, and hands, preclude these explanations. 
The editor of the American Journal of Photogra- 
phy says: 

“We went away the first night quite mystified ; 
here were things which had not been dreamed of 
in our philosophy. We began to feel a sympathy 
with those who said they smelt sulphur, and be- 
lieved they had seen a genuine ghost. Spirit- 
rappings and table-tippings are only an awkward 
and distant approximation to the genuine ghost- 
phenomena.” 

Yet the manner of raising a ghost is ridiculously 
simple. Anybody can do it—after being told 
how. Thisis the way the theater folks manage it : 

«“ At the front of the stage there is erected a 
large plate of glass inclined toward the audience 
at an angle of about forty-five degrees with the 
floor. This glass is invisible to the audience, and 
it does not obstruct the view of objects behind it. 
In front of the glass and under its inclination 
there is an opening in the floor of the stage, at 
which the person who acts the ghost is placed, 
Now, when the light is turned on this actor, the 
image of him is seen by reflection from the glass ; 
the plate-glass acts like a looking-glass. Noth- 
ing is visible to the spectators but the image, 
and by varying the position of the actor, the im- 
age or ghost is brought to any spot desired—is 
made to advance, recede, etc.—and by varying 
the intensity, color, and position of the light, 
other interesting effects are obtained.” 

With this explanation before them, any of our 
readers will be able to get up a passable appari- 
tion for the edification of their friends. Real 
ghosts will, hereafter, be held at discount. 

Susie e ea aN 

Duamonns.—A diamond is a diamond, though 
you shall put it on the finger of a beggar ; only 
on the finger of a beggar nobody would believe 
it to be adiamond. Does not mendicant genius 
every day offer the “ precious jewel in the head” 


for sale, ani yet, because the holder is a mendi- 
cant, does not the world believe the jewel to be 
of no value? Men have died with the jewels in 
their brains, and not until the men were dead 
were the gems owned to be of true water. 
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Ethnology. 





‘SOME CHINA NOTIONS. 


Aw Englishman, who some time ago had the 
temerity to penetrate the “Central Flowery Em- 
pire” as far as the Yeang-tai Mountains, has nar- 
rated his adventures and observations among the 
rat-eating Celestials in a very interesting paper 
contributed to Blackwood’s Magazine. For the 
edification of our readers and the enriching of our 
Ethnological Department, we transfer to these 
columns a few of the good things we find in it, 
throwing in a remark or two heresand there by 
way of illustration. 


A VERY RELIGIOUS CHINAMAN, 

I never met such a man for worship. It was all 
one to Aheung whether he was in an ancestral 
hall, a Buddhist monastery, a Tanist temple, or a 
Christian chapel; he never let a chance pass of 
going down on his knees and doing “ joss-pidgin.” 
As some men have an omnivorous appetite, 80 my 
old Chinaman had a most catholic appetite for 
worship, and a taste for what Dr. Brown calls 
“fine confused feedin’!’’ On one occasion he 
gave great satisfaction to a missionary with whom 
we were traveling by his punctuality in attending 
morniog prayers ; and the missionary said to me, 
“ That seems a good old man of yours; I should 
not wonder if he became as convert.” To my 
friend’s annoyance, however, Aheung was to be 
seen at the first temple we came to, waving a 
burning joss-stick, and prostrating before an im- 
age of the solemn-faced Buddha, and was much 
astonished when rebuked for this by the good 
missionary. 

This poor man is represented in a previous 
paragraph as being very honest and trustworthy, 
and exceedingly kind and obliging in his general 
disposition ; and we see in his liberal and impar- 
tial devotions how his Benevolence and Conscien- 
tiousness controlled his predominant Veneration 
and prevented him from being a fanatic and bigot. 

COSTUME AND CASH. 

I dispense with the inconvenience of European 
shirt, waistcoat, coat, and neck-tie, contenting 
myself with a loose white China coat, having no 
collar and no pressure at the arm-pits, and cov- 
ered by another silk one of similar make and di- 
mensions. [t would be difficult to overrate the 
comfort and advantage of such a costume to those 
who have to take exercise in hot weather. As to 
money, it it impossible to burden my coolie with 
any considerable sum in Uhinese “ cash,” as there 
are a thousand of that coin to the dollar ; but ten 
or twelve dollars will cover all the expenses of 
the excursion, and that we take in sycee silver, or 
dollars broken up into small pieces, which are 

referred by the Chinese to the entire coin, and 
n which small payments can be made without 
the trouble of changing. 


WORSHIP OF ONE’S ANCESTORS. 


“The real religion of China,” it has been truly 
said, “is not the worship of heaven and earth, 





nor of idols, but of Confucius and of one’s own 
ancestors.” The more educated classes, includ- 
ing the mandarins, have special reverence for 
Confucius ; but the mass of the people worship 
the spirits of their ancestors with profound awe. 
They believe that each family has a close pe- 
culiar interest in all its members, whether before 
or after death, not one being able to suffer with- 
out all being afflicted. Each house has its lara- 
rium, in the shape of a small temple, a room, or 
even a niche in the wall, where the family is 
poor. 


But there are ancestors who have no repre- 
sentatives on the earth to pay them the honors 
due. These are called kwei or friendless, hun- 
gry spirits, and the Chinese feel toward them a 
singular dread. Every district in the country, 
therefore, has a temple with tablets of all per- 
sons whose families are extinct. “ To the imagina- 
tion of the yellow-skinned children of Han,” we 
are told, “there is something very awfu! in the 
idea of a forlorn, shivering ghost, wandering 
through the air without any progeny on earth to 
care for it, to give it meat-offerings, or the warm 
regard of human hearts; and they believe that 
such friendless spirits are always likely to become 
malignant powers, and to work them evil. Some 
districts have a ceremony, every ten years or so, 
called the ‘Universal Rescue,’ for the special 
benefit of such spirits.” 


THE FAT MAN WHO SPOKE ENGLISH. 


In this Chin-wan school-house I met a fat man 
who had been in Hong-Kong, and spoke a little 
English. If there was any self-approval in my 
air in telling him that I had walked over the hills, 
it met with a speedy and severe eheck, for he im- 
mediately said —“ Kiya! Hab walkee! allo same 
one coolie.” This was complimentary, but I had 
my revenge ; for the fat man told me that he was 
a gentleman, living at his ease, whereas I discov- 
ered him, early next morning, in a butcher’s 
shop, with his sleeves tucked up, dissecting a fat 
pig, into whose entrails he staggered on my find- 
ing him, and exclaiming, “ Hulloa! Allo same 
one butcher.” It is due to the Chinese, however, 
to state, that very few of them are ashamed of, or 
attempt to conceal, their occupations. 


CHINESE ROBBERS. 


At first I used to be startled by the informa- 
tion constantly tendered that there was a party 
of road-robbers "watching the path a little way 
on ; but as they never appeared, I began to get 
quite skeptical on the subject, until at last I did 
unexpectedly meet with five of them, armed with 
shgrt swords, who were holding the top of a 
mountain pass. I was traveling fn a chair at the 
time, and on seeing this obstacle, my coolies at 
once put down the chair, and refu to proceed 
farther. I tried to represent to them that though 
the robbers were five, we were five also ; they re- 
plied that they were paid to carry me, not to 
fight. Deeming it safer to go forward than to go 
back, I walked up to the men, revolver in hand ; 
and whenever they saw I was so armed, they 
made off, greatly to my relief, as only three 
chambers were loaded. Chinese pirates and 
highwaymen do not live to rob, but rob to live ; 
and so they like to be pretty safe in what the 
do. As they are lawless only to prolong their 
lives, it seems to them the height of absurdity to 
put themselves in my Ae ree peril for the sake 
of plunder. Theirs is a highly rational system, 
in consonance with the practical tendencies of 
the Celestial mind. : 


A good development of Cautiousness ap- 
parently, and Combativeness rather too moderate 
for the profession ; but, as we shall see by the 
next extract, some of the Celestials have a good 
stomach for fighting : 








PAK-HEUNG AND SHAP-HEUNG, 
wreterer pee i ’s terrors, we got quite 


undisturbed over the Tai Mon, and reached before 
dusk a ee monastery, situated in a 
wood at the of and overlooking the Pak- 
heung, or “ Eight Village” Valley. As we came 
down on this place, I heard the firing of a clan- 
fight at one of the villages below : and often as I 
have been in the Pak-heung, never have I been 
there without finding a fight going on, either be- 
tween two or more of its own villages, or between 
one or all of its villages and those of the 8 
heung, or “ Ten-Village” Valley, immediately 
contiguous. They seemed to have as much stom- 
ach for fighting as Aheung had for worship, and 
the blame was laid chiefly on a large village call- 
ed Kum-tin, or “ Fertile Land,” which suffered 
from a plethora of wealth, and had disputed 
claims to land in various directions. 


SOME BUDDHIST MAXIMS. 

In the temple of the Icy Cloud, dedicated to 
Koon Yum—“the Hearer of Cries’”—there are 
many inscriptions, of which the following are ex- 
amples : 

“It is easy to leave the world ; but if the heart 
is gross, and you can not cease thinking of the 
mud and trouble of life, your living in a deep 
hill is vain.” 

“It is easy to preach doctrines (taali), but to 
apprehend principles is difficult.” 

“If you do not put forth your works, but on] 
preach, your strength is emptily wasted ; and if 
you talk till you break your teeth, even then it 
will be in vain.” 

“To be intimate, and not divided, consists in 
the virtuous roots being gathered in a place.” 

“When the image was asked why it turned 
round and fell backward, it said, ‘ Because the 
people of the time would not turn their heads ;’” 
[they probably being a stiff-necked generation, 
like the people of many other times and places. } 

“ Peacefully seclude and regulate yourselves.” 

It will be seen that these inscriptions are sensi- 
ble and appropriate. They might with profit be 
engraved on the walls of a Christian temple. 


A ROW AT SAM-CHUN. 
Sam-chun is a mart of bad repute, being at the 
head of a creek, and rather a dépdét for goods, 
frequently pirated, rather than giving hostage for 
its respectability in cultivation of the soil. Ahe- 
ung, who was an old man himself, explained its 
iniquities by the fact that there were few or no 
old men to be found in it. The first time I visited 
it, along with a friend, hostilities were going on 
at Canton, and rewards were out for the heads of 
foreigners. One of our coolies asked us to go into 
a shop in the town which was kept by some rel- 
atives of his, and in doing so we passed through 
two small gateways, and also the butchers’ ba- 
zaar. The shopmen received us very well, but 
we had scarcely time to drink a cup of tea before 
the room was filled by a crowd of ruffians, chiefly 
butchers from the neighboring bazaar, armed 
with knives and choppers. hey first began 
shouting derisively, pressing in and hustling us ; 
then got up the cry, “ 7a ta/”’—“ Strike, strike !’ 
with which Chinese commence all their assaults : 
and then the ominous words, “ Fanquiei sha tao” 
—* Cut off the heads of the Foreign Devils”— 
coupled with some remarks as to what amount of 
dollars these articles would bring at Fat-shan. 
Those who know only the ordinary placid appear- 
ance of the Chinaman, have happily little idea ot 
the spectacle he presents when working bimself 
into a fury, or the atrocities which he is capable 
of committing. The butchers round us—and 
there must have been nearly a hundred in the 
shop—were pushing one another on and sey 
rising to blood-heat. Another minute would have 
proved fatal, and as it was, I had no hope of final 
escape, the only ambition which occurred being 
that of getting up into a loft close to where 
stood, and where our revolvers could have been 
used with effect. The coolie who brought us into 
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the fix wanted us to fire, but that would have 
been madness, pressed in as we were by 

crowd. Fortunately the shopkeepers, and some 
more respectable Chinese who were beside us, so 
far took our part as to assistin getting us hustled 
out through a door before the boldéf of the ruf- 
fians had quite worked their way to us; and as 
we got through, a yell of rage and disappointment 
rose from the crowd ; and it is to be feared that 
the shopmen suffered, for there was a general row 
inside, with great crashing of furniture. As the 
crowd could not get quickly out of the shop, we 
had the start of it in the streets, but were soon 
overtaken by the rabble, who pressed closely oh 
us and threw bricks, besides exhausting indecent 
language in their remarks. Luckily they were 
rather afraid of our revolvers, and the street was 
too narrow to allow of their passing to get the 
gates ehut. They called upon the Chinamen we 
passed at shop doors and side streets to strike us 
down ; and one individual offered to do so with 
a long hoe, but failed, while on others we tried 
very hard to smile blandly, as if the whole affair 
were a joke or a popular ovation. Even on the 
plain beyond the crowd followed us for two miles ; 
some men from a neighboring village, armed with 
gingalls, threatened to cut. off our retreat, and a 
number of junkmen, with filthy gestures and lan- 
guage, invited us to stop and fight them, as if two 
strangers, just escaped from imminent death, were 
at all likely to delay for the pleasure of encoun- 
tering about two hundred pirates. As my friend 
could not swim, I was afraid we might be brought 
up at the creek; but the boat was just starting, 
and, by holding a revolver to his head, we per- 
suaded the ferryman to take us over, notwithstand- 
ing the counter-threats addressed to him by those 
of the ruffians who had still continued to follow. 


GEOMANCY. 


One of the converts of the missionary had been 
@ geomancer, and had written an essay on the 
subject, in which he makes mention of'such awful 
things as the Deadly Vapor around the dwell- 
ing, the Fiery Star which brings destruction, the 
Nightly Dog who causes apparitions, the Aban- 
doned Spirits who promote ignorance, the White 
Tiger of the Heavenly Gate, the Seven Murderers, 
the Gate of Death, the Pestilential Devil, the 
Hanging Devil, the Strangler, the Poisoner, the 
Knocker at the Door, the Lamenting Devil, the 
Scatterer of Stones, the Barking Dragon, the 
Ravenous Heavenly Dog, and the Murderer of the 
Year. Talk of the Chinese not being an imagin- 
ative people! Why, these mere names suggest a 
whole world of terror ; they are ——-_ to make 
one shudder and have recourse immediately to a 
solemn study of the seventy-two principles of 
the mysterious laws of the efficacious charm for 
protecting houses. 

SPIRIT-WRITING. 

It seems that something similar to our modern 
spirit-rappings have been in vogue among our 
Mongolian antipodes for ages; and many vol- 
umes, both in prose and verse, are said to exist 
which are alleged to have been written by spirits. 
The spirit-writing is called by the Chinese Kong- 
pit, or “ Descending to the Pencil.” 

* The modus operandi of spiritual intercourse in 
the Celestial Empire is thus described : 

The first step is to cut a bent twig from an apri- 
cot tree, affixing at the same time to the tree cer- 
tain characters which notify that the twig or 
magic peacil is taken, because the spirit will de- 
scend in order to reveal hidden things. Having 
thus consoled the tree for its loss, the tree is cut 
into the shape of a Chinese pen, and one end is 
inserted at right angles into the middle, not the 
end, of a piece of bamboo, about a foot long and 
an inch thick, so that were this bamboo laid upon 
@ man’s palms turned upward, the twig might 
hang down and be moved over a piece of paper. 
Ina temple, a school-house, or an ancestral hall, 
chairs are then set apart for the spirit to be sum- 








moned, and for the god or saint of the temple or 
village under whose power the summoned spirit 
is supposed ta be wandering. One table is cov- 
ered with flowers, cakes, wine, and tea for the re- 
freshment and delectation of the supernatural 
visitors, while another is covered with fine sand, 
in order that the spirit may there write its intima- 
tions. In order to add to the solemnity of the 
scene, proceedings are not commenced till after 
dark, and the spectators are expected to attend 
fasting, in full dress, and in a proper frame of 
mind. 
INTRODUCTORY CEREMONIES. 


The usual way of communicating in China with 
the higher supernatural powers is by writing sup- 
plications or thanksgiviogs on red or gold tissue 
paper and then varsing the paper, the idea being 
that the characters upon it are thus conveyed into 
a spiritual form. In order to spirit-writing, a 
piece of paper is burned containing some such 
prayer as this to the tutelary deity or saint of the 
place : “This night we have prepared wine and 
gifts, and we new beseech our great Patron to 
bring before us a cloud-wandering spirit into this 
temple, in order that we may communicate with 
him.” After the saint has had sufficient time to 
find a spirit, two or three of the company go to 
the door to receive him, and the spirit is con- 
ducted to the seat set apart for him with much 
honor, with many genuflexions, and the burning 
of gold paper. The bamboo is then placed in 
the palms of a man, so that the apricot twig 
touches the smooth sand upon one of the tables ; 
and it is usually preferred that the person in 
whose hands the magic pen is thus placed should 
be unable to write, as that gives some guarantee 
against collusion and deception. It is then asked 
if the spirit has arrived from the clouds; on 
which, if he is there, the-spirit makes the bam- 
boo shake in the hands of the individual who 
is holding it, so that the magic twig writes on 
the sand the character ¢o, or “ arrived.”” When it 
is thus known that the supernatural guest is pres- 
ent, both he and the tutelary deity are politely 
requested to seat themselves in the arm-chairs 
which have been provided, the latter, of course, 
being on the left, or in the post of honor accord- 
ing to Chinese ideas, They are then refreshed*by 
the burning of more paper, and by the pour- 
ing out of wine, which they are thus supposed 
spiritually to drink ; and those who wish to ques- 
tion the ghost are formally introduced to it, for 
nothing would be considered more shocking than 
for any one suddenly and rudely to intrude him- 
self upon its notice. After these ceremonies, it is 
thought proper that the visitor from the clouds 
should communicate something about himself ; so 
inquiries are made as to his family and personal 
names, the period at which he lived,and the po- 
sition which he occupied. The question as to 


time it usually made by asking what dynasty he 
belonged to, a few hundred years more or lessnot | 


being thought anything of among this ancient 

people, and a ghost of at least a thousand years 

old being preferred to younger and consequently 

less experienced persons. The answers to these 
uestions are given as before, the spirit, through 
e medium, tracing characters upon the sand. 


THE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


The questions and the name of the questioner 
are written upon a piece of gold paper, as thus : 
“ Lee Tai is respectfully desirous to know wheth- 
er he shall count many male children and grand- 
children.” “ Wohong would gladly know whether 
his son Apak will obtain a d at the exam- 
ination at Canton next month.” The paper with 
the question is then burned, and the spirit moves 
the magic pen until an answer, most frequently 
in verse, is traced upon the sand. If the by- 
standers can not make out the answer, the ghostly 
interpreter will sometimes condescend to write it 
again, and to add the word “ right” when it is at 
last properly understood. After the sand on the 
table is all written over, it is again rolled smooth, 
and the kind spirit continues its work. When the 








answer is in verse, the bystanders often take to 









flattery, and say: “ The illustrious spirit has most 
distinguished poetical powers.” To which the 
illustrious spirit usually replies, in Chinese, 
“ Hookey Walker!” Whenever a question is put, 
the paper is burned and wine is poured out; for 
Chinese ghosts appear to be thirsty souls, and are 
not above reprimanding those who neglect to 
give them wine, or do not re; their utterances 
with sufficient respect. It is believed that the 
man in whose hands the magic pen lies has 
nothing to do with its movements, and its mo- 
tions can be easily seen, and cause some little 
noise, thumping down on the table. 

These operations go on till shortly after mid- 
night, when, according to the principles of Chi- 
nese physical science, the yung, or male principle 
of life, gains the ascendancy. I am not aware - 
that any covert satire is intended in thus making 
the ghost loquacious only when under the influ- 
ence of the yong, or female principle ; but it may 
be so, or there may be something in common in 
this respect between Chinese spirits and the 
ghosts of our own land, which used to vanish at 
the first crowing of the cock. Atal! events, soon 
after midnight, the celestial visitor, who is not 
less formally polite than Chinese still in the flesh, 
writes on the table: “ Gentlemen! I am obliged 
for your liberal presents, but now I must take my 
departure.” The gentlemen reply to this, still 
throngh the medium of a burned paper: “We 
beseech the illustrious ghost still to remain with 
us a little longer, and still further to enlighten 
our minds.” “Permit me to go,” politely an- 
swers the spirit, “for I am urgently required else- 
where ;” whereon the whole assembly rises, and, 
advancing to the door with burning papers, es- 
cort the ghost out, complimenting him, bowing to 
him, and begging for his pardon if they have at 
all failed in doing him honor. At the door they 
respectfully take leave of him, and allow him to 
wander on into the darkness and the clouds. 


——0 > 
P.EATURES OF THE FEBT. 


Tue French foot is meager, narrow, and bony. 
The Spanish foot is small and elegantly cared, 
thanks to its Moorish blood, corresponding with 
the Castilian pride—* high in the iustep.” The 
Arab foot is proverbial for its high arch; “a 
stream can run under the bollow of his foot,” is a 
description of its form. The foot of the Irish is 
flat and square. The English foot is short and 
fleshy. The American foot is apt to be dispropor- 
tionately small.— The Papers. 

The shape of the foot is in perfect keeping with 
the shape of every other part of the body. The 
Frensh foot being ‘‘ meager, narrow, and bony,” 
so is the “‘ general make-up” of the Frenchman, 
and if the English foot is “‘ short and fleshy,” so is 
the body. One part will be found to be in perfect 
harmony with every other part. 

Thus, with a long slim foot, we find a long slim 
hand, a long slim body, and a long slim face, and 
a long slim head. 

With a short thick (fleshy) foot, we find a short 
thick hand, a short thick body, and a short thick 
head. The hand, foot, body, face, head, a//, will 
be alike, long or short, thick or thio, stout or lean, 
as is the ENTIRE MAN. 

And so of the quality of the organization. If 
the skin be coarse, so is the hair, muscle, bone, 
blood, nervous system, and the mind. But if the 
skin be fine-grained, so will be the entire man. 

These deductions and conclusions lead to a 
world of interesting inferences, which go far to- 
ward revealing the otherwise hidden mysteries of 
human character. 

Tbe temperaments reveal the “ qualities,” and 
the qualities reveal important conditions—indis- 
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pensable for us to knowin the investigation of 
mind and matter. 

There are, therefore, national types of ‘feet,’ 
the same as there are of heads, and one versed in 
Ethnology, Physiology, dnd Phrenology may 
classify men by these differences. But to make 
the thing scientific and reliable, we must take the 
whole body into account, and study man as a 
whole. 


ot 


FAIR HAIR AND DARE HAIR. 


A wrirer in the Anthropological Review argues 
that fair-haired women are getting rarer in Eng- 
land than they were formerly, and that this 
change is the result of “‘ conjugal selection,” the 
men having a decided preference for dark hair. 
Mrs. Somerville remarked upon this fact some 
years ago, in her valuable work on “ Physical 
Geography.” She was of opinion that fair hair 
was then much less common among her country- 
men and countrywomen than she remembered in 
her youth. , 

Dr. John Beddoe took the pains to collect some 
statistics on this subject. He gives particulars 
respecting the color of the hair and the social 
condition of 737 women who have come under 
his observation, in his capacity of physician to the 
British Royal Infirmary. Of these 737 women 
the hair of 22 was “red,” that of 95 was “ fair,” 
that of 240 was “ brown,” that of 336 was “ dark- 
brewn,” and that of 33 was “ black.” Reckoning 
all the “red,” the “fair,” and the “brown” as 
“fair,” and only the “dark-brown” and the 
“black” as “dark,” the respective totals were 
thus nearly equal, being 367 “fair” and 369 
“dark.” Of the 367 fair-haired women, how- 
eyer, 32 per cent. were single, while of the 369 
dark-haired women only 21.5 per cent. were sin- 
gle. It would thus appear that a greater propor- 
tion of fair-haired women than of dark-haired 
women “live and die unmarried and without off- 
spring,” and that the increasing prevalence of 
dark hair in England is due to what—slightly va- 
rying the phrase which Dr. Darwin has rendered 
so familiar—Dr. Beddoe calls “ conjugal selec- 
tion.” It sheuld be noted, too, that Dr. Beddoe’s 
figures establish not only that, speaking gener- 
ally, a dark-haired woman has (at least in the 
west of England) a much better chance of get- 
ting married than a fair-haired woman—the pro- 
portion of fair-haired women who fail to find hus- 
bands being to that of dark-haired women who 
similarly fail as three to two—but also that, 
among dark-haired women themselves the chances 
of marriage are in proportion to the degree of the 
darkness of the hair. Thus, of the women with 
dark-browa hair who came under bis observa- 
tion, 22 per cent. were single, while of the women 
with black hair only 18 per cent. were so Dr. 
Beddoe adds some reasons for supposing that 
dark hair has been on the increase in England 
from as far back as the Norman conquest [since 
which the French and English have mixed toa 
very considerable extent. 

It has been noticed that dark hair is more eom- 
mon in the Eastern and Middle States of America 
than in the West, and it is the prevailing color in 
our Southern States, especially in Louisiana and 
Mississippi, in which the French element is con- 

icuous. It is the same in Cuba, which is peo- 
pled by the Spanish. In some of the Northern 
States, where the Swedes, Norwegians, German, 
and Irish are numerous, fair or light hair prevails, 
and corresponds with the more exquisite, suscep- 
tible, and emotional dispositions found in connec- 
tion therewith.—Ep. Paren. Jour. ] 
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INTERMIXTURE OF RACBS. 


Tue Worth British Review has a paper on the 
**Intermixture of Races in America,” in which 
the views of Dr. Wilson (author of “The Pre- 
historic Man”) are commented upon. We make 
tho following interesting extracts : : 

Is THE RED RACE DOOMED? 

The answer to this question, which has been 
given by all writers on the subject, has hitherto 
been an unhesitating affirmative. Dr. Wilson (in 
his “‘ Pre-historic Man”), however, presents us 
with a new and, we must say, more acceptable 
view of the case. The Red Men, he says, will 
indeed disappear, but not wholly by extinction. 
The diminution of their numbers is being effected, 
to a considerable extent, by absorption into the 
race which is supplanting them. This is an 
entirely new view, and a very important one. 
Dr. Wilson demonstrates that it is also a true one. 
We do not know whether it first occurred to him 
as a happy conjecture, or whether it was forced 
upon him as the result of his general researches. 
But whatever may have been the origin of the 
idea, he has demonstrated its correctness by irre- 
fragable statistics, obtained by the aid of the 
officers of the Indian department of Canada. Once 
the truth has been demonstrated, it seems strange 
that no one thought of it before; for the partial 
absorption of the Indian into the Anglo-American 
race is & natural result of the manner in which 
the two races have for centuries been in contact. 
Dr. Wilson says: 


HOW THE INTERMIXTURE TAKES PLACE. 

“At every fresh stage of colonization, or of 
pioneering into the wild west, the work has neces- 
sarily been accomplished by the hardy youths, or 
the hunters and trappers of the clearing. Rarely 
indeed did they carry with them wives or daugh- 
ters; but where they found a home amid savage- 
haunted wilds, they took to themselves wives of 
the daughters of the soil. To this mingling of 
blood in its least favorable aspects, the prejudices 
of the Indian presents little obstacle.” 


RESULTS OF THE INTERMIXTURE. 

Henry, in his narrative of travel among the 
Cristineaux on Lake Winipegon, in 1760, after 
describing the dress and allurements of the female 
Cristineaux, adds: ‘‘ One of their chiefs assured 
me that the children borne by their women to 
Europeans were bolder warriors and better hunt- 
ers than themselves.”* This idea frequently re- 
curs in various forms. The patient hardihood of 
the half-breed lumberers and trappers is recog- 
nized .equally in Canada and the Hudson’s Bay 
territory, and experience seems to have suggested 
the same idea relative to the Esquimaux. Dr. 
Kane remarks, that “‘ the half-breeds of the coast 
rival the Esquimaux in their powers of en- 
durance.”t 

[It should be observed here that it is where the 
European element is French or Spanish, that these 
superior qualities are mainly observable. It isa 
common remark, and, as a general rule, a correct 
one, in those parts of the country where the Anglo- 
Saxons alone have come in contact with the red 
men, that the half-breeds seem to inherit all the 
vices of both races with few if any of the virtues 
of either. } 

But whatever be the characteristic of the 
Indian half-breed, the fact is unquestionable, 
that all along the widening oe of the newer 
clearings, and wherever an outlying trading or 
hunting-post is established, we find” a fringe of 
half-breed population marking the transitional 
border-land, which is passing away from its 
aboriginal claimants. I was cularly struck 
with this during a brief residence at the Siult 





* Henry’s Travels and Adventures in Canada and the 
Indian Territories, 1760-1776; p. 249. 
+ Kane's Arctic Explorations, 1853-55, vol. 1., p. 246. 








Ste. Marie, and in the immediate vicinity of one of 
the Hudson’s Bay forts, in the summer of 1855. 
At all the white settlements near those of the ~ 
Indians, the evidence of admixture was abundant, 
from the puge half-breed to the slightly marked 
remoter descendant of Indian maternity, discover- 
able only by the straight black hair, and a 
singular watery glaze in the eye, not unlike that 
of the English gipsey. There they were to be 
seen, not only as fishers, trappers, and lumberers, 
pape ne on equal terms with the whites in 
the ie and business of the place. In this con- 
dition the tion of all the frontier settlements 
exists; and while, as new settlers come in, and 
the apr eaee, — retire 7 ade the ome the 
mixed element disappears, it so purely by 
absorption. The ro of Indian maternity are 
gradually effaced by the numerical 

of the European; but, nevertheless, the native 
element is there, even when the faint traces of its 
physical manifestations elude all but the observ- 
ant and well-practiced eye. 


INDIAN BLOOD IN HIGH LIFE. 


“Nor are such traces confined to the frontier 
settlements. I have recognized the semi-Indian 
features in the gay assemblies: at a Canadian 
Governor-General’s receptions, in the halls of the 
Legislature, among the undergraduates of Cana- 
dian universities, and mingling in the selectest 
social circles. And this is what has been 
on in every new American settlement for upwa 
of three centuries, under every diversity of cir- 
cumstances. Two diverse processes are apparent 
in such intermixture. Where the half-breed chil- 
dren remain with their Indian mother, they grow 
up in the habits of the aborigines; and, inter- 
mingling with the pure-blood Indians, are re- 
absor into the native stock, where the tribe 
survives. But when, on the contrary, they win 
the regard of their white father, the opposite is 
the case; and this occurs more frequently with 
the Spanish and French than with British colo- 
nists. In Lower Canada, half-breeds, and men 
and women of ial Indian blood, are constantly 
met with in all ranks of life; and the traces of 
Indian blood may be detected in the hair, the eye, 
the high cheek-bone, and the peculiar mouth, as 
well as in certain traits of Indian character, where 
the physical indications are too slight to be dis- 
cerned by a casual observer.” 


WHAT DOES IT PROVE? 


Nowhere is this remarkable process of inter- 
mixture and absorption seen on so great a scale 
as at the Red River settlement, where there is a 
settled population of mixed blood amounting to 
about 7,200 souls, who intermarry freely with the 
white population, and share with perfect equality 
in all the rights and privileges of the community. 
No similar statistics have yet been obtained by 
the American Government; but the personal 
observations of Mr. Morgan and others show that 
a partial intermixture of the two races is likewise 
taking place in the territories of the United 
States. The facts thus established by Dr. Wilson 
are highly important both from an historical 

int of view and from their bearings upon ethno- 
ogical science. In the Varieties of Mankind, in 
which the dectrine of the unity of mankind is 
denied, it is maintained by Dr. Nott that opposite 
races, such as the Red and the White, can not 
amalgamate, for that the offspring of such inter- 
marriages always is feeble and dies out. No such 
hybrid race, he says, can be permanently estab- 
lished; and the Red Men, in his opinion, were 
doomed to extinction without leaving a trace of 
their existence. The facts brought to light by Dr. 
Wilson entirely refute these opinions. 


[The reviewer reaches this conclusion by a 
process of mental gymnastics which is quite too 
common. Without any disposition to consider the 
question settled in favor of the theory of Dr. Nott, 
we must protest against this jumping to the op- 
posite conclusion. We need more facés, for some 
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of which we jshall be compelled to await the 
developments of the future. ] 


OTHER INTERMIXTURES. 

Remarkable as are many of the phenomena 
nted to us in the New World, the most 
remarkable, as it seems to us, is the extraordinary 
commingling of diverse races which is being 
accomplished on its soil. Navigation has now so 
bridged the ocean, that from every country ia 
Europe settlers have reached the American shores; 
and railways have so facilitated locomotion by 
land, and so quiekened the movements of social 
life, that these diverse peoples from Europe are 
shaken together and amalgamated in the New 
World till the original distinctions disappear, and 
a new national type is formed. Moreover, as we 
have seen, these White Americans are blending to 
some extent with the native Red stock of the con- 
tinent. Within a century from the present time 
we may expect to see the separate existence of the 
Red Man and his hunting-grounds swept away, 
and an ethnographically composite yet socially 
homogeneous population existing all over North 
America. The intermingled white blood of Europe 
will here and there be tinged with the native red 
blood of America. Nor does the strange commix- 
ture of population stop here. Not only Europe 
and America, but Africa, and in a lesser degree 
Asia, will be represented in the new race which is 
growing up in the New World. The Chinese 
settlers in California are the vanguard of a more 
numerous emigration which will ere long take 
place from the crowded fields of China to the 

American shores of the Pacific. 


This subject of the intermixture of races is a 
very interesting one, and bas important bearings 
upon the science of Ethnology. Facts illustrating 
it will be gladly and thankfully welcomed. 


“Our Social Relations. 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 


Tue customs and superstitions connected with 
the marriage ceremony in the different ages and 
among the various nations of the world would 
furnish abundant material fora volume. A few 
of the more curious and interesting of them are 
here presented, as we find them in “ The Book of 
Days,” edited by the Brothers Chambers, of Edin- 
burgh : 











MARRIAGE SUPERSTITIONS. 


June was the month which the Romans consid- 
ered the most propitious season of the year for 
contracting matrimonial engagements, especially 
if the day chosen was that of the full moon, or 
the conjunction of the sun and moon ; the month 
of May was especially to be avoided as under 
the influence of spirits adverse to happy house- 
holds. All these pagan superstitions were re- 
tained in the Middle Ages, with many others 
which belonged more particularly to the spirit of 
Christianity ; people then had recourse to all 
kinds of divination, love philters, magical invo- 
cations, prayers, fastings, and other follies, which 
were modified according to the country and the 
individual. A girl had only to agitate the water 
in a bucket of spring water with her hand, or to 
throw broken eggs over another person’s head, if 
she wished tosee the image of the man she would 
marry. A union could never be happy if the 
bridal party, in going to church, met g monk, a 
priest, a hare, a dog, cat, lizard, or serpent, while 
all would go well if it were a wolf, a spider, or 
a toad. Nor was it an unimportant matter to 
choose the wedding day carefully ; the feast of 
St. Joseph was especially to be avoided, and it is 
supposed that as this day fell in Mid-Lent, it was 
the reason why all the councils and synods of the 
Church forbade marriage during that season of 


throughout the year were considered unsuitable 
for these joyous ceremonies. The Church blamed 
those husbands who married early in the morning 
in dirty or negligent attire, reserving their better 
dresses for balls and feasts ; and the clergy were 
forbidden to celebrate the rites after sunset, be- 
cause the crowd often carried the party by main 
force to the ale-house, or beat them and hindered 
their departure from church until they had paid 
a@ ransom. The people always manifested a 





Toe Norwseian Baws. 


strong aversion for badly assorted marriages. 
In such cases the procession would be accom- 
panied to the altar in the midst of a frightful con- 
cert of bells, sauce-pans, and frying-pans, or this 
tumult was reserved for the night when the hap- 
Py couple were settled in their own house. The 

urch tried in vain to defend widowers and 
widows who chose to enter the nuptial bonds a 
second time ; a synodal order of the Archbisho 
of Lyons, in 1577, thus describes the conduct it 
excommunicated : “ Marching in masks, throwing 
poisonous, horrible, and dangerous liquids before 
the door, sounding tambourines, doing all kinds 
of dirty things they can think of, until they have 
drawn from the husband large sums of money by 
force.” 

“ Marry in Lent, 
And you'll live to repent,” 


is a common saying in East Anglia (east of Eng- 
land); and so also is— 


“To change the name and not the letter, 
Is a change for the worse and not for the bet- 
ter—” 


that is, it is unlucky for a woman to marry a man 
whose surname begins with the same letter as 


her own. 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 


A considerable sum of money was anciently 
put into a purse or plate, and presented by the 
bridegroom to the bride on the wedding night, as 
a sort of purchase of her person, a custom com- 
mon to the Greeks as well as the Romans, and 
which seems to have prevailed among the Jews 
and many Eastern nations. It was changed in 
the Middle Ages, and in the north of Europe, for 
the morgengabe, or morning present, the bride 
having the privilege, the morning after the wed- 
ding day, of asking for any sum of money or any 
estate that she pleased, and which could not in 
honor be refi by her husband. The demand 
at times became really serious, if the wife was of 
an avarigious temper. Something of the same 


Dow Purse. <A trace of this is still kept up in 
Cumberland, where the brid m pes ra 
himself with gold and crown p . and, when 
the service reaches the point “ With all my 
worldly goods I thee endow,” he takes up the 
money, hands the cl an his fee, and pours 
the rest into a handkerchief, which is held by the 
bridesmaid for the bride. When Clovis was 
married to the Princess Clotilde, he offered, by 
his proxy, a sou and a denier, which became the 
marriage offering by law in France ; and to this 
day pieces of money are given to the bride, - 
ing only in value according to the rank of the 
parties. 

THE WEDDING RING. 


How the ring came to be used is not well as- 
certained, as in former days it did not occupy its 
present prominent position, but was given with 
other presents to mark the completion of a con- 
tract. Its form is intended as a symbol of 
eternity, and of the intention of both parties to 
keep for ever the solemn covenant into which 
they have entered before God, and of which it is 
a oe When the persons were betrothed as 
children, among the Anglo-Saxons, the bride- 
groom gave a pledge, or “wed” (a term from 
which we derive the word wedding); part of 
this wed consisted of a ring, which was placed 
on the maiden’s right hand, and there religiously 
kept until transferred to the other hand at the 
second ceremony. 


THE OLD MARRIAGE SERVICE. 


Our =e service is very nearly the same 
as that used by our forefathers, a few obsolete 
words only being changed. The bride was taken 
for “ fairer, for fouler, for better, for worse,” and 

romised “ to be buxom and bonny” to her future 

usband. The bridegroom put the ring on each 
of the bride's left-hand fingers in turn, saying at 


| the first, “in the name of the Father,” at the 


second, “in the name of the Son,” at the third, 
“in the name of the Holy Ghost,” and at the 
fourth, “Amen.” The father presented the son- 
in-law with one ef his hter’s shoes as a token 
of the transfer of authority, and the bride was 
made to feel the change by a blow on her head 
given with the shoe. The husband was bound 
by oath to use his wife well, in failure of which 
she might leave him; yet, as a Sgr of honor, 
he was allowed “to bestow on wife and ap- 
prentices moderate castigation.” An old Wels 
law tells us that three blows with a broomstick 
on — “part of the person except the head, is a 
tair allowance,” and another provides that the 
stick be not longer than the husband’s arm, nor 
thicker than his middle finger. 
ELIZABETHAN MARRIAGES. 

An English wedding in the time of good Queen 
Bess was a joyous public festival; among the 
higher ranks, the bridegroom presented the com- 
pany with scarfs, gloves, and garters of the fa- 
vorite colors of the wedding pair, and the cere- 
mony wound up with banquetings, masques, 

ageants, and epithalamiums. A gay procession 

ormed a part of the humbler ahetes the 
bride was led to church between two boys wear- 
ing bride laces and rosemary tied about their 
silken sleeves, and before her was carried a silver 
cup filled with wine, in which was a | branch 
of gilded rosemary, hung about with silk ribbons 
of all colors. Next came the musicians, and 
then the bridesmaids, some bearing great bride- 
cakes, others garlands of gilded wheat ; thus they 
marched to church amidst the shouts and bene- 
dictions of the spectators. 
BY FORCE OF ARMS. 

The customs of marrying and giving in marriage 
in Sweden, in former years, were of a somewhat 
barbarous character ; it was beneath the dignity 
of a Scandinavian warrior to court a lady’s 
favor by gallantry and submission; he waited 
until she had bestowed her affeetions on another 
and was on her way to the marriage ceremony, 
when, collec’ his faithful followers, who were 








fasting ; indeed, all penitential days and vigils 





kind prevailed in England under the name of the 


always ready for the fight, they fell upon the 
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wedding cortége, and the stronger carried away 


the bride. It was much in favor of this practice 
that marriages were always celebrated at night. 
A pile of lances is still preserved behind the 
altar of the ancient church of Husaby, in Goth- 
land, into which were fitted torches, and which 
were borne before the bridegroom for the double 
purpose of giving light and protection. It was 
the province of the groomsmen, or as they were 
named, “best men,’ to carry these, and the 
strongest and stoutest of the bridegroom’s friends 
were chosen for this duty. 


MARRIAGE IN NORWAY. 


In Norway, the marriages of the bonder or 
peasantry are conducted with very gay ceremo- 
nies, and in each parish there is a set of orna- 
ments for the temporary use of the bride, includ- 
ing a showy coronal and girdle ; so that the 
poorest woman in the land has the gratification 
of appearing for one day in her life in a guise 
which she probably thinks equal to that of a 
queen. The museum of national antiquities at 
Copenhagen contains a number of such sets of 
bridal decorations which were formerly used in 
Denmark. In the International Exhibition at 
London, in 1862, the Norwegian court showed 
the model of a peasant couple, as dressed and 
decorated for their wedding, and every beholder 
must have been arrested by its homely splendors. 


RUSSIAN CUSTOMS. 


In the vast steppes of South-eastern Russia, 
on the shores of the Caspian and Black Sea, 
marriage ceremonies recall the patriarchal cus- 
toms of the earliest stages of society. The even- 
ing before the day when the affianced bride is 
given to her husband, she pays visits to her mas- 
ter and the inhabitants of the village, in the sim- 
ple dress of a peasant, consisting of a red cloth 
jacket, descending as low as the knees, a very 
short white petticoat, fastened at the waist with 
a red woolen scarf, above which is an embroid- 
ered chemise. The legs, which are always bare 
above the ankle, are sometimes protected by red 
or yellow morocco boots. The girls of the vil- 
lage who accompany her are, on the contrary, at- 
tired in their best, recalling the old paintings of 
Byzantine art, where the Virgin is adorned with a 
coronal. They know how to arrange with great 
art the leaves and scarlet berries of various kinds 
of trees in their hair, the tresses of which are 
plaited as a crown, or hang down on the 
shoulders. A necklace of pearls or coral is 
wound at least a dozen times around the neck, 
on which they hang religious medals with enamel 
paintings, imitating mosaic. Ateach house the 
betrothed throws herself on her knees before 
the head of it, and kisses his feet as she begs his 
pardon ; the fair penitent is immediately raised 
and kissed, receiving some small present, while 
she in return gives a small roll of bread in sym- 
bolic form. On her return home all her beauti- 
ful hair is cut off. a8 henceforth she must wear 
the platoke, or turban, a woolen or linen shawl 
which is rolled round the head, and is the only 
distinction between the married and unmarried. 
It is invariably presented by the husband, as the 
Indian shaw] among ourselves, which, however, 
we have withdrawn from its original destination, 
which ought only to be a head-dress. The de- 
spoiled bride expresses her regrets with touching 
grace, in one of their simple songs, “ Oh, my 
curls, my fair golden hair! Not for one only, 
not for two years only, have I arranged you; 
every Saturday you were bathed, every Sunday 
you were ornamented, and to-day, ia a single 
hour, I must lose you!” The old woman whose 
duty it is to roll the turban round the brow, 
wishing her happiness, says, “ I cover your head 
with the platolce, my sister, and I wish you health 
and happiness. Be pure as water and fruitful 
as the earth.” When the marriage is over the 
husband takes his wife to the inhabitants of the 
village, and shows them the change of dress 
effected the night before. 





MARRIAGE AMONG THE ARMENIANS. 

Among the various tribes of Asia none are so 
rich or so well dressed as the Armenians ; to 
them belongs chiefly the merchandise of precious 
stones, which they export to Coastantinople. 
The Armenian girl whose marriage is to be de- 
scribed had delicate flowers of celestial blue 
painted all over her bresst and neck, her eye- 
brows were dyed black, and the tips of her fin- 
gers and nails of a bright orange. She wore on 
each hand valuable rings set with precious 
stones, and round her neck a string of very fine 
turquoises ; her shirt was of the finest spun silk, 
her jacket and trowsers of cashmere of a bright 
color. The priest and his deacon arrived, the 
latter bringing a bag containing the sacerdotal 
garments in which the priest arrayed himself, 
placing a miter ornamented with precious stones 
on his head, and a collar of metal on which the 
twelve Apostles were represented in bas relief, 
round his neck. He began by blessing a sort of 
temporary altar in the middle of the room ; the 
mother of the bride took her by the hand, and 
leading her forward, she bowed at the feet of 
her fature husband, to show that she acknowl- 
edged him as lord and master. The priest 
placing their hands in each other, pronounced a 
prayer, and then drew their heads together until 
they touched three times, while with his right 
hand he made a motion as if blessing them ; a 
second time their hands were joined, and the 
bridegroom was asked, “ Will you be her hus- 
band?” “Iwill,” he answered, raising at the 
same time the vail of the bride, in token that she 
was now his, and letting it fall again. The 
priest then took two wreaths of flowers, orna- 
mented with a quantity of hanging gold threads, 
from the hands of the deacon, put them on the 
heads of the married couple, changed them three 
times from one head to the other, repeating each 
time, “ [ unite you, and bind you one to another 
—live in peace.” Such are the customs in the 
very land where man was first created ; and, 
among nations who change so little as those in 
the East, we may fairly believe them to be among 
the most ancient. 


0 oa + 


“ Drvorcep.—How few, indeed, there are who, 
when they read the above short but significant 
title, realize its full import. Divorced: yes, 
there is a history, # sad one, too, in that one 
word. The dream of life blasted, the rosy leaves 
of hope turned to bitter ashes. Broken hearts 
and crushed hopes are always there ; and what 
was once the pride of the past becomes a mocking 
jibe and bitter mockery. 

“ The happy days of youth and ardent, pure love, 
the sweet hours of courtship, the crowning of all 
these in the solemn hour of marriage—all, all 
find their grave in that one word, divorced! 
Speak it not lightly ; it bears upon its blackened 
waste an unutterable load of wretchedness and 
woe. It is the parent of that grim despair, worse 
than the vilest death. : 

“ Will parents ever learn to teach their children 
the one useful lesson in life? Teach them what 
humanity is; what they are; what a husband 
and wife must be. If young people were prop- 
erly instructed, the records would bear but few 
such stains. Married life, if it is not happy, is a 
wrong. We were not sent into this world to 
legalize and perpetuate wrongs. Parents, when 
they teaeh their children properly their own du- 
ties, and that marriage is not a mart where the 
best pecuniary bargain is to be made, will have 
done much to remedy this growing and terrible 
evil.” 

There are very few divorces among the Irish ; 





for it is much opposed by the Roman Catholic 
Church. And we can give good physiological 
reasons why the “twain,” becoming “one,” 
should remain so during life. 

Far better not marry than to marry and be 
divorced. Phrenology throws a flood of light 
on this most important subject, and young people 
of both sexes will do well to heed its teachings. 
See to it, that “ye be not unequally yoked to- 
gether.” 


“ Wuar 1s Love ?—It is a complaint of the heart 
growing out of an inordinate longing after some- 
thing difficult to obtain. It attacks persons of 
both sexes, generally between the ages of four- 
teen and thirty ; some have been known to have 
it at the age of sixty. Symptoms.—Absence of 
mind ; giving things wrong names; calling tears 
nectar and sighs zephyrs; gazing on the moon 
and stars ; toothache ; bleeding at the nose ; loss 
of appetite ; neglect of business ; a loathing for 
all things —save one ; bloodshot eyes ; and a con- 
stant desire te sigh. Hjfects.—A strong headache, 
pulse high; stupidly eloquent eyes; sleepless- 
ness, and all that sort of thing. At times, ima- 
gination bright; bowers of roses, winged Cupids, 
and buttered peas; and then, again, oceans of 
despair, racks, tortures, and hair-triggered pis- 
tols. Cure.—Get married. If that don’t cure 
you, your case is hopeless.” 

So says the world; but we say you should not 
permit the “ feelings” to run riot with the judg- 
ment and the moral sense. Hold all in religious 
subjection till circumstances favor, and let the af- 
fections be subordinated to the higher nature, 
and in good time, God willing, you. can consum- 
mate your desires without those insane impulses 
which lead to such wild extremes, remembering 
that there are a class of faculties higher up and 
more important to our permanent happiness than 
those allotted to the social nature. A truly 
Christian lover never goes erasy nor commits 
suicide. 


Wirs tae Acruor’s CompLiwents.—An anec- 
dote relative to the late Professor Wilson is just 
now circulating. When the suitor for the hand 
of his daughter had gained the lady’s approba- 
tion, he was, of course, referred to “ papa.” 
Having stated his case, the young gentleman was 
directed to desire the young lady to come to her 
father, and doubtless her obedience was prompt. 
Professor Wilson had before him for review some 
book, on the fly-leaf of which was duly inscribed, 
“with the author’s compliments.” He tore this 
out, pinned it to his daughter’s dress, solemnly 
led her to the young lover, and went back to his 
work. No donbt the young gentleman fully ap- 
preciated the gift conveyed in such a technical 
manner. 

Loneevity.—The nature of the profession exer- 
cises a great influence on longevity ; thus, out of 
100 of each of the following professions the num- 
ber of those who attain their seventieth year 
is: Among clergymen, 42; agriculturalists, 40 ; 
traders and manufacturers, 33; soldiers, 32; 
clerks, 32 ; lawyers, 29; artists, 28; professors, 
27 ; and pbysicians, 24—so that those who study 
the art of prolonging the lives of others are most 
likely to die early, probably on account of thee 
effluvia to which they are constantly exposed. 
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SPURZHEIM ON THE UNION— 
PROPHETIC WORDS, 


A ciear insight into human character, such as 
Phrenvlogy, rightly understood, has the power to 
impart, may almost be said to endow one with 
the spirit of prophecy. Knowing what men are, 
we can predict what they will become, and how 
they will act under any given circumstances. An 
instance of this scientific prevision, as it may be 
called, has just fallen under our observation in 
Capen’s “Life of Spurzheim.” We quote from 
page 152: 

“He (Spurzheim) thought favorably of our 
American institutions generally ; he considered 
it as a great happiness that wealth is not here 
long hereditary, and that men in this country 
have to make their own way. He thought, how- 
ever, that we were in danger from se/f-/ove and 
ambition, and that if feelings of veneration and re- 
spect were not cu/tivated in the young, we should 
by-and-by have fighting.” 

Again, in his work on “ Education,” he says : 

“ Union and morality alone can save the future 
happiness of the United States of America. Be- 
ing divided or without morality, they will have 
the fate of the ancient and modern nations of the 
Old World.” 

«“ Let the legislators,” he adds, “ be aware of 
the detrimental consequences of selfishness, lux; 
ury, ambition, and vanity ; of the animal feelings 
in general ; and of all causes which contribute to 
the degeneration of body and mind.” 

These are words of warning which not only the 
legislators, but “ we the people,” whose servants 
the legislators are, shall do well to heed, before 
it is TOO LATE. 

eh oe 


SELFP-PRAISE. 


EvGutsuMen charge Americans with the weak- 
ness of “self-praise,” “boasting,” “talking ex- 
travagantly,” and “ telling very large stories,” all 
about themselves—and we confess there is truth 
in the charge. How common it is for a plain, hon- 
est-looking farmer to speak in self-praise of his 
abundant crops, and how he works his lands—all 
the language of Approbativeness. The mechanic 
praises his own work ; the shoemaker, the tailor, 
each must needs tell what fine things he has‘dene, 
all in his line. The merchant has the same love of 
praise, and displays his stock in the most inviting 
style ; and though he deals in “shoddy” goods, he 
praises the stuff all the same. Then turn to the 
physician, the surgeon, the dentist, and listen. 
Does not each “ blew his own horn?” Did not 
his physic do the business? or his knife fetch the 
blood? or “kill the nerve?’ Each praises his 
own exploits, and seeks the praises of others. 
And is it not the same with the author, the speak- 
er, the artist,and the preacher? Point to a sin- 
gle one who does not praise himself and covet 
popular applause. 

If you commend one’s writings, he will be 
pleased, and seek to merit your continued appro- 
val. If you praise the speaker, he will go on, if 
he do not repeat the discourse : while one artistic 
success—be it in painting a pig, a puppy, or a 
pauper—brings that choicest of nectar, praise, to 
the taste of the artist, and he goes forth rejoicing, 
with courage for grander reaches of his newly 
stimulated imagination... And the “good man,” 
when holding forth and pointing souls upward, 









may not always forget “ what will the people say” 
of his effort, his doctrine, or his manner of pre- 
senting it. Then, it may-be, if young, he has for 
a hearer one he considers his superior, some high 
dignitary—a President, a potentate, or influential 
personage, whom he fears to rebuke or displease. 
Can he become so much absorbed in his subject 
as to forget himself under such circumstances? 
Ah! he, too, 4 human, and loves praise. But we 
grant, his sayings and doings should be sanctified 
by the high office which he fills. 

Then there are the ladies—are they subject to 
this sort of vanity? Do they ever praise them- 
selves, or seek praise from others? Of course 
not! Who could think of such a thing? No, in- 
deed! é matters not to them how the thing 
looks, so that it is “comfortable.” Mirrors are of 
no account. What Mr. So-and-so said, as she en- 
tered the room, she eares not to know, and such 
a question as, “ What did he say?” she never asks. 

But while we confess that it is the habit of our 
people to praise themselves, and to seek praise, 
our dear cousins over the sea are addicted to the 
same habit and suffer from the same complaint. 
If Brother Jonathan idolizes the works of ‘his 
own hands, his country, and his money, John 
looks after his dinner and his drink, while he 
points with pride to his royalty, before whom he 
bows with that obsequiousness peculiar to his 
country and its customs. When we praise his 
Queen, he takes the eredit to himself; as when 
he criticises Americans for boasting, he concludes 
his speech with the remark, that the people of 
these “ tight little islands” are the greatest nation 
in the world! And thus it is the world over. 
The love of praise, common to all mankind, 
comes through a human faculty. Let us try to 
keep it within the bounds of reason, and permit 
others to praise us, as we do below, rather than 
to praise ourselves. 


WNAT THE PRESS SAYS OF THE JOURNAL. 


The different departments are all well filled with a great 
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New Yorker.—It is the true friend of human progress, 
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teresting, and useful to every reader.—Christ:an Inte'li- 
gencer, New York.——We do not know where so much 
instructive and entertsining reading can be obtained for 
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list, New York.—Its conductors are men of large at- 
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Dinsmore City, C. T.——The subjects discussed and illus- 
trated in its are intimately ted with man’s 
highest attainable good and happiness. It is not merely 
a “ Phrenological Journal,” but deals largely in matters 
of general science.—Reporter, Cal.—bBy all odds the 
most valuable publication issued by the American press. 
— Times, Syracuse, Il].——It pushes into nearly every in- 
terest of life.—Hvening Press, Hartford, Ct.——It should 
be in the hands of every young man and woman who 
aims at a high and true standard of manly and womanly 








development.—Orleans American.— Its reading matter | 
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Express, Rochester, N. Y.——We believe it to be the saf- 
est and best family paper published in America.—Am. 
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——We consider it second to no publication in the world 
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is one of the few journals whose excellence rises far above 
all question as to the peculiar theories of its editors.—City 
Record, Ripon, Wis.——Interesting and instructive. — 
Publisher, Haverhill, Mass.——Send for a copy, and our 
word for it, you will never regret the trifling expense.— 
News, Union, N. Y.——The editors seem to be of the opin- 
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than would be inferred from its title. — Anti-Slavery 
S‘andard,——lIt sustains its character for the popular fl- 
lustration of valuable knowledge.— Tribune, New York. 
—Each page is full of interest.—News, Shippensburg, 
Pa.—lts teachings on physical development and the 
laws of health are invaluable. — News, Grand Haven, 
Mich.——It sbould be read in every family, especially 
where there are children.—Record Dundee, N. ¥.—— 
The subjects treated are the most important that can oc- 
cupy the attention of man.— Business Jfan’s Mirror, New 
York.——It is growing better every month.— Herald of 


Health, New York.——We advise all who would be in- 
structed in matters pertaining to human character to read 
this most excelient journal.—Journal, Fishkill, N. ¥.—— 
An potty lg ey t.—Nationol Freeman, 
Wasbington, D. C.—The article on “ Noses” is well 
worth tbe price of the JournnaL. There is more learning 
displayed in the handling of this subject, and more sel- 
ente shown to pertain toi, than any man ever dreamed 
of before.—D mocrat, Galesbo rg, Ill.—— Something is al- 
ways to be learned from its well-written and illustrated 
pages.—F unk L-slie’s Illustrated Paper, New York. 





a ome 
OUR LECTURES IN BENGLAND. 


To show the appreciation of our lectures in 
that country, we copy from a testimonial present- 
ed to us at the conclusion of our second course 
by the citizens of Manchester, beautifully en- 
grossed in colors, on vellum, which reads as fol- 


lows : 

“ From the Inhabitants of the City of Manchester, 
assembled, to Messrs. FowLer anD WELLS: 

“ Gentlemen—Before leaving a city in which 
you have sojourned several weeks, permit us to 
offer you our sincere thanks in return for the very 
many pleasant evenings we have spent together. 
You came here perfect strangers, but you will 
leave many friends when youdepart. From your 
lectures we have reaped a pleasure that will ever 
remain fresh and vivid in our minds. The expe- 
rience of many years you have lavishly expended 
on us. Original in design, rich in humor, thor- 
oughly Christian in tendency, your lectures will 
be treasured with respectful gratitude. You have 
pointed out that there is an upward and down- 
ward path; and that it is within our own power 
either to raise or lower ourselves in the social 
scale. You have shown us that God has given 
us all great and valuable gifts which we may 
make greater and more valuable by use. You 
have taught us that the good may predominate 
over the bad, that the bad is the weaker of the 
two, that we may make ourselves better than we 
are, improve the age in which we live, and give 
an impulse of good to all future generations. 
You visit will be an era in the history of families, 
of schools, and of individuals. Parents have ob- 
tained advice for the training of their children, 
scholars have been taught to analyze their minds, 
and individuals will date the formation of good 
vows and better habits. From your teaching we 
have learned to be more trustful in God, respect- 
ful of self,and loving to our fellows, and that the 
highest ambition of our life is to be good and do 
good. We now bid you a hearty, an affectionate, 
and loving farewell. 

“Signed, on bebalf of the meeting, by the 
Chairman, Davin Cuapwick, Solicitor.” 
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Publishers’ Department. | 


THE JOURNAL. 
PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 





Wrra the close of the year we bring to a close | 
the thirty-eighth volume of the PargnoLogicaL 
Journat. Of the past we have no occasion to 
speak here, further than to state that we have | 
endeavored to please ourselves in making the 
JouRNAL as good “as we could afford to do for the 
price. We have served up some rare dishes of 
intellectual pabulum, such as can be found in no 
other publication. 

With some portions of our work we are well 
pleased, with other portions we now see how it 
could have been bettered. And this (though we 
did not require such proof) confirms us in the 
opinion that nothing in this world which comes 
fromthe head or hand of imperfect, finite man is 
perfect ; but we have done the best we could 
under the circumstances, and have no apologies 
to make or criticisms to refute. The ‘‘ press,” 
without an exception, has approved. Former 
volumes must speak for themselves—it is ours to 
speak of the present. 

During the year we have published more than | 
three hundred illustrative wood-cuts, including | 
original portraits engraved expressly for these | 
pages, accompanied with biographies and analyses | 
of character. 
We have given several sound and sensible 

} 





sermons from living loving preachers—sermons 
based on a knowledge of the human mind, adapted 
to the wants of perverted and fallen man. | 
Whether my doxy is your doxy is not for an 
editor to inquire. His business is to tell the 
truth, let it please or displease whom it may. We 
hope to.keep up this department, and to reach 
not a few both in and out of the Church, who 
need ‘these living, burning words of reproof, | 
rebuke, and instruction. 

Of the present, it must be clear to all whe are 
not idiotic or insane, that never before in all the | 
world’s history was there ever such agitations, | 
such commotions, and such strife in the political, 
religious, commercial, and mechanical world. All | 
the elements of mind and muscle seem to be 
stirred to their lowest depths, each striving with 
terrible energy for the supremacy. As yet, it is 
with most men more a question of might than of 
right ; and until our efforts shall be founded on 
the principles of eternal justice, sanctified by our 
highest moral and religious sense, our struggles 
for good will be fruitless, and have no other 
results than exhaustion and death. 

Phrenology furnishes a correct standard of 
right, by which to regulate the dealings and inter- 
course of man with man, and Christianity, between 
man and his Maker. To these we look for guid- 
anee, and to teach them, and how we may develop 
ourselves into perfect human beings, is one part 
of our mission. 

In the future as in the past, we shall strive to 
instruct, entertain, encourage, and to elevate. 
Our field is the world ; our constituency, man- 
kind ; our end and aim, usefulness in this world | 
and right relations with the world to come. May | 
we not come short of these purposes, but by the 


prayers of all good men, which we invoke, and 
by well-directed efforts in this good cause, may 
we leave the world all the better for the blessed 
privilege of having lived, loved, and labored for 
the good of ourselves and our fellow-men, through 
the medium of the PurgenoLoeicaL JourNAL. ~ 


INDUCEMENTS FOR SUBSCRIBERS TO CONTINUE WITH us. 

We are launched, rigged, and fitted up for 
another twelvemonth’s voyage. We shall have 
frequent stopping-places, making a landing at 
least once a month ; shall carry both freight and 
passengers, dividing, equally as we can, the profits 
of the trip among the stockholders. 

Reader, would you like to take a share? In- 
terest will be paid monthly in the best mental 
currency, for which this office is alrendy well 
known. Single shares only $1 50, or four 
shares for $5 00. But a limited number will be 
issued, and we shall be governed by the principle 
of “ first come first served.” This year, 1863, we 
ran some thousands short, and new subseribers 
were clamorous to complete their stock. Let this 
be “a word to the wise” in season. Our ship 
will put to sea on or before the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1864; after which passengers may get on 
board at any of the—monthly—way stations. Our 


| freight will consist of an ample stock of Ethnology, 


embracing all nations and races of men. Physi- 
ology, including all the vital machinery by which 
we live. Phrenology, covering our moral, intel- 
lectual, and social nature, will be supplied at 
every meal. Physiognomy, or the “Signs of 
Character, and How to Read Them,” will form an 


| agreeable repast or dessert ; while Psychology, 


in its higher manifestations, will make a never- 
ending theme of interesting discussion. All 
these, and many other articles and topics will be 
placed within easy reach of all our first-class 


| passengers. 


These are the inducements by which we hope 


| to freight and passenger our good ship the 


PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL AND Lire ILLUsTRATED, 
which will be managed by the same officers and 


| crew, who have never yet met with an accident 


by which life or limb was endangered, or failed 
to bring her promptly into port at the appointed 
hour. With this simple statement of facts, we 
leave the matter in the hands of our patrons, 
urging no one to come on board, promising to 
perform no impossibilities, but to do the very best 
we can to make the trip both “pleasant and 
profitable” to all. 


———_—. > 


THANES. 


In closing another volume, and in parting, as 
we must expect to do, with many genial friends, 
co-workers, correspondents, and subscribers, it is 
meet that we acknowledge our obligations and 
express our heartfelt gratitude for the numer- 
ous favors generously conferred upon us during 
the year now expiring ; and first of all we would 
thank our assistant editors and contributors who 
haveso zealously co-operated with us in our labors, 
enriching our pages with their “ best thoughts” 
for the enlightenment and entertainment of our 
readers. Among these co-workers we may name 
Mr. Sizer; Mr. Jacques; Mr. Roberts; Rev. Mr. 
Beecher; Rev. Mr. Corning; Mr. J. H., whose 
articles have excited much interest and not alittle 
controversy; A, N., Esq., counselor-at-law; and 
the several other contributors of prose and poe- 
try whose names appear in connection with their 





contributions, all of whom, includifg our lady 
friends of Brighton, England, we remember 
kindly. May we labor long enough to recipro- 
cate their favors. 

To,“ Tae Press.”—Our thanks are also due, 
and are hereby cordially tendered to the mem- 
bers thereof throughout the country, who have 
invariably spoken kindly of our efforts. Through 
them we have obtained a degree of publicity not 
possible in any other way. May they also find 
their reward, and we continue to merit their ap- 
proval. 

Votuntary Acents.—Fortunately for us and 
the cause we advocate, there are noble self-sacri- 
ficing spirits in almost every neighborhood, who 
are, in comparative goodness, the very “salt of the 
earth,” and who, sympathizing with us, or rather 
with our cause, which has in view the elevation 
of the race, take it- upon themselves to solicit 
subscriptions for this JournaL, with no other hope 
of reward than that which comes from the love of 
doing good. They have learned the truth of the 
saying, that it is verily “more blessed to give 
than to receive.” By inducing persons to read 
the Journat, they feel that they are conferring 
favors for which they will one day receive their 
thanks. 

To these—among whom are many ladies— 
and to the soldiers in the field, teachers in our 
schools, preachers in the pulpit, lecturers, physi- 
cians, lawyers, artists, merchants, mechanics, and 
those of other pursuits, all have our warmest 
thanks for their aid in extending a knowledge of 
the man-improving principles which we are trying 
to teach ; may each and every one have his re- 
ward. 

And now, with the hope of meeting again in 
the new year, and of recording anew each famil- 
iar name with which our books are graced, we 
must say “ Aprev,” “ Goop-Brg,” “ FanEWwELL !” 


ee 


Ovr List or “ Norapies.”—We have had be- 
fore us during the year the names of several distinguished 
personages whose portraits we have tried in vain to 
procure, Indeed, we bad promised to exhibit some of 
them in the Jovrnat, and still hope to do so ere long. 
But “ they will keep,” and we shall add continually to the 
list. We have engraved, and in hand, portraits and 
sketches of “ men of mark” for the January number, among 
whom are—the late Lord Lyndhurst, Gen. Thomas, W. H. 
Wells, Esq., Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, and Cap- 
tains Speke and Grant, the discoverers of the source of 
the Nile, while “ Signs of Character”—Pbhysiognomy— 
with illustrations, will be continued. For this department 
we have more than two thousand portraits from life, 
from which t» draw to enrich our pages. Among the 
articles already prepared for the January number, we may 
name—“ Superstitions in the Old Country,” “ Dreams,” 
“ Wild Men and Beast Children,” “ Thirty Centuries Old,” 
“The Beard,” “Source of the Nile,” “Human Fossils,” 


‘-Fursand the Fur-Trade,” “ How Miss Kenrick got a 
Husband,” “ Love Signs,” etc. 


ALL new books, magazines, newspapers, cartes 
de visite, albums, writing-paper, eavelops, blank books, 
and other articles of stationery may be obtained through 
this office. We send and receive, to and from Europe, 
by every stea ner, and by all the expresses running to and 
from New York. 

A few days ago we had an order from a distance for a 
“new milch goat,” which was dispatched by first steamer. 
Price, $15 to $20, according to quality. We send cloth- 
ing, spy-glasses, telescopes, compasses, fire-arms, and 
military equipments and surgical instruments of all kinds, 
Also, machinery, dry-goods, , etc. “Anything 
you want” may be ordered through this office. 
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ABUSE OF CRINOLINE. 


OntNo.tne has been denounced in the pulpit. But it is 
not the use of it which is worthy of condemnation (for, as 
ladies themselves declare, it brings along with it a great 
many advantages), but its abuse. If worn in moderation, 
there is nothing more graceful or becoming to the female 
figure, and it is commended and approved of by all as, be- 
ing a very great step in advance of the long, thin, specter- 
like robes worn previously ; but when extended to a full- 
sized balleon, so that the lower part of the figure is always 
liable to be ¢ in every gust of wind or at every 
bend of the y, then it becomes a highly immoral fash- 
ion, worthy to receive the t d jation that a 
Christian man or woman, in an age and generation like 
the present, may see fit to place upon it. But enough on 
this point. r 

There is a vain and worldly class who, in fashion, are 
always ready to trespass beyond the limits of gentility and 
even decency, nor does the faet that the case here pre- 
sented is very well known to them, in any way lessen the 
evil. In an affair of dress, as in the conduct of life, peo- 
ple natura'ly draw an aristocratic line, and that individual 

is one of the weakest of simpletons who, on the side of 
virtue, would ever try to overstep it. 

Mother! you brought that daughter into existence, 
Through months, and even years, you have, in your affec- 
tion, suekled her at your breast, and prayed and yearned 
over her, and often, perhaps, when thinking of her future, 
have sprinkled her with a holy baptism of tears, gushing 
up from the sacred fountain of your heart, As she ad- 
vances in years, your influence will still be felt by her; 
teach her, then, now, while her mind is forming, it may 
be for eternity, to be of a humble and loving spirit. Be- 
lieve it, Christianity alone can develop the highest type of 
either man or woman. In its godlike peacefulness of 
character it brings with it the greatest harmony of refine- 
ment united with plat and simplicity; and virtue can 
as much manifest itself in a matter of fashion in dress as 
it ever can in our thoughts, feelings, words, and general 
actions springing everlastingly from out our spiritual na- 
ture. A. ©, 
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Tati Foixs 1x Jersey.-—J. L., writing near 
Metuchen, N. J., says: “I am moved to tell you of some 
specimens of the human family whom I find about bere, 
and who will compare favorably with our friend ‘ We. 
Wiszee,’ who writes in the October number of your Jour- 
wat, The inhabitants of this part of the country are prin- 
cipally engaged in agricultural pursuits, and at least two 
thirds of the men and one third of the women are over six 
feet in height, and stout and well-proportioned in every 
way. This regica is unmistakably healthy, abounding in 
fine springs of water, having a good soil of gravelly loam, 
and being quite undulating in surface.” 


Patriotic Posrry.—W. W. 8. sends us some pa- 
triotio verses written by his brother, a member of the 
Twenty-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry. We 
thank them both for their kind remembrance of us, but 
can find room for only a single stanza. Having described 
the regiment as it left home “a thousand fall strong,’ the 
soldier-poet continues : 

“ But her ranks, by the hand of disease, 
And the ‘storm of the battle, made thin, 
Present but a remnant on ‘ dress,’ 
Of those who at Springfield ‘ fell in.’ 
On the hills of Missouri are graves 
That show where our heroes are lain, 
And on the Stone River our braves, 
The foremost in battle, were slain ; 
Yet in spirit and heart we’re as strong as before, 
Though one third of our nimber can ‘rally’ no more.” 


PracticaL Value oF PuonoeraPay.—A New 
England correspondent writes us as follows: 

“Im a recent interview with Gov. Gzorex 8. Bour- 
WELL, late Commissioner of Internal Revenue at Wash- 
ington, he said he was enabled to organize his depart- 
ment so rapidly, and answer the numerous letters every 
day received respecting the meaning of the law, simply 
by employing competent phonographic reporters.” 





THE JOURNAL IN CANADA. 


Mr. Eprror:—I can not help thinking every 

time I rectived a weleome visitor in the form of your 

highly-esteemed JovznaL, how so much pure practical 

and general knowledge can be brought out in so concise 

and plain a manner. The idea so predominant of the 

present day is to make as much as possible of a subject, 

by infesing throughout so many unimportant words; the 

pure ideas being so distant from each other that it does 

not interest. The listless will not attempt it, and the busy 

have not spare time to peruse the whole, so it is left un- 
read. Your paper is, then, what each wants, containing so 
much information in regard to themselves that we believe 
it must eventually interest and awaken those who allow 
many moments to pass unoccupied (losing time, that 
never-ending worker), making no advancement—giving 
no thought for the fature. Precious moments—yes, truly, 
they are—each one hurrying us into new existence, some 
of us undoubtedly but slow, seeing little of life and its va- 
riableness, hardly imagining, far less realizing, the strug- 
gies, the changes going on every day in and around us— 
changes in ourselves efther in the spirit of progression or 
of retrogression. We must aim for higher and more ex- 
alted natures if we would progress or otherwise pass only 
through a nominal life, living only an animal existence. 

How well your Jovgnat portrays the advantages to be 
gained by the one course over the other! To merely live 
we are positively, although probably unwittingly, retard- 
ing the onward march of advancement in liberality, free- 
dom, and knowledge. Should we not then give scope and 
power to our faculties, which speak the height of the man 
and the brute, or shall we allow our powers of intelligence 
te lie unawakened or uncultivated ? 

How many have noble talents that, through wrong 
choice of pursuit, are never called, not into existence, but 
into all the strength and beauty of their expanded pow- 
ers! 

I, for one, have tried, and say to all, Test your abilities by 
Phrenology—find out what you are best adapted for ; then 
bring forth your talents to the light of day—be as perse- 
vering as the sun in his course of might and splendor. 
Study the Amerroan PagenotocicaL Jovrnat and all 
other good sources of improvement, and most assuredly 
unceasing exertion will gain its reward, and in the end 
feel the rich enjoyment of a life not spent in vain. M. 

Canapa WEST. 


—_———=—0 a 


A Youne Man’s Guive.—W. O. S., remitting a 
subscription for the JouRNAL, says: 

“ Being one that is young in years, I shall look to it asa 
teacher to guide me in rel principles, intellectual 
requirements, and social Conditions. I want light, light, 
light ! and my inquiry ever is, O give me understanding, 
that I may be wise.” —_— 

APppRECIATION.—The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
has been regularly received, and is a welcome visitor. It 
is just the kind of journal that suits me best, as lam much 
inclined to “‘ know myself,” by studying human nature. 
The Jovugnat has improved oflate. I became acquainted 
with it and Phrenology in 1849, in the State of Illinois. 
At that time I first learned that there was such a thing as the 
science of Phrenology! Though over nineteen years of 
age I knew nothing of literature, or anything else, except 
what I had learned by sad experience and rough observa- 
tion of men and things. Having a craving mind, it was 
naturally int ted in what app d new tome. A de- 
sire to know others forced me to buy a bust and go to 
studying the “ecience of the head.” Thus I set out on 
my own “hook,” without teacher, to leara something and 
see for myself what was in this strange “science of the 
mind.” From Phrenology to other sciences I went on- 
ward as well as I could ail alone down to this moment. 

I consider Phrenology the starting-p>iot in my literary 
life, and if I live leng, I expect to be as far advanced be- 
yond what I am now, asl am beyond what I was in the 
fall of 1$49, at the age of nineteen, without any knowl 
of letters worth a straw. I pow enjoy the Jovzna much, 
and I wish you Gods-speed on your mission of mercy, to 
teach others the true way to live happy in this life and be 
prepared for a higher stand-point in the world to come. 

I think description of men, illustrated with cuts, as in 
the case of “Stonewall” Jackson, Lord Brougbam, 
Anna E. Dickinson, is the best way to teach the public 
the merits and demerits of its public characters and 
leaders, and is worth ten times more than all the newspa- 
pers’ descriptions put together, use, in the Jovrnat, 
such are given from a scientific stand-point. I do hope 
you will eontinue them, giving all our most prominent 








army and navy officers and public men, and also our best 
divines, educators, etc. P. A. E. 











Questions or ‘‘GeneRaL Interest’ will be an- 
swered in this department. We have no space to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions]be brief, 
and distinctly stated, we will try to respond in the 
“next number.” Your “ Best Tuoueuts” solicited. 





PuystoLoaicat S1ens.— Messrs. Editors : I often 
wonder how you a in your examinations can 
tell so truly the state of health of persons, and their liabi'- 
ity to partieular diseases, simply by looking at them. Will 
you please, therefore, explain how you can determine 
from a person’s appearance that his digestion is weak, or 
that his breathing or Soon Uae is weak or strong, 
and how you ean tell that the ily sup for the sys- 
tem are insufficient, or have been was in youth from 
labor or other causes ? é ALEXIs. 

Ans, We have rules for judging of thesej{things, but 
it requires practice to beeome expert in it, as it dees for 
persons to judge of anything by examination. The dealer 
in horses has rales for determining the activity, the en- 
durance, and the docility and tractableness of the horse. 
Lumber dealers can determine at a glance the quality of 
wood, whether it be oak, what kind of oak, or chestnut, 
and what description of chestnut, etc, There are perhaps 
forty different qualities of mahogany, which to the com- 
mon observer would seem nearly or quite alike; but the 
dealer can see “ afar off” whieh is good, better, or best. 
Every man with good talents becomes conversant with 
such pursuit as he follows, if adapted to it, and it seems 
to him easy, to others mysterious. The physiologist will 
recognize temperament readily, which means quality of 
organization, or the conditions which go to make up qual- 
ity. In like manner the physician will read the state of 
health of a patient, or rather his state of disease; but it 
would be difficult for him to explain how, since only the 
outlines of this art can be given; the rest is learned, ac- 

cording to the talent of the practitioner, by practice and 
experience. We determine whether a man resembles his 
father or mother by certain signs and appearances, by 
peculiar developments of body and brain. We tried to 
explain this in an article in the Jounnata few years ago. 
So also im May, 1£61, we gave illustrations of the subject to 
which your questions point’ We now remark that a 
broad, strong chin indicates a strong circulatory system, 
that the heart is vigorous in its action, and the circulation 
free in general. The portrait of Gov. Curtin, in the Octo- 
ber number, is a fair illustration of this; and in the same 
number, page 96, figs. 3 and 4, you will see indications of 
slender’ circulation. 

The digestive system is indicated by a full of the 
cheek directly outward from the mouth and wideness of 
the middle part of the face. The portrait of Peter the 
Great, in the October number, shows this, and also the 
portrait of Catherine, on page 105 of the same number. 

The breathing power, or the poles of the lungs, is 
indicated in the fullness and prominence of the upper 
part-of the cheek ; prominent c ane they have a 

th 


fas coating of flesh over them, indicate power. Pig. 
on page 97, in the October number, illustrates this well ; 
also the portrait of Peter the Great refi to. In the 
September number, fig. 2, page 6S, shows good breathing 
wer, poor digestion, and poor circulation; while Napo- 
eon, on the same page, shows all these conditions well 
mantfested. On Queen Victoria, indicates d’ 
tion strong and eirculation weak. These hints will; be 
sufficient for the general reader to understand the outlines 
of this subject. . 


Your CaarACTER FROM your Likeness.—G. E. C. 
puts the following questions : 

1, What position is best to secure a good photograph ? 

2. Can you give « correct exuminction of the person 
from his likeness ? 

8. What is the price of a full written description of 
character ? 

4. Can one ascertain what he is best adapted to by such 
examination, and can he change his habits and character 
 E. Wesht ts corenct cosbectgpe be, cabbie Oe 

. Would a correct am) table 
tion with a fall delineation ae cue 

Pp answer the questions in your next number, and 
eblige — G. E. C. 

For complete answers to all these questions, see “ Tr 
Mrgror oF rae Minp,” sent by post, on recept of a three- 








cent stamp, from this office. 
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A Susstrrcte ror Correr.—A correspondent 
sends us the following: “I have been engaged in a series 
of experiments for the purpose of finding some substitute 
for coffee which would be palatable, wholesome, and 
cheaper than the imported article. Can you offer me any 
suggestions on this subject?” Several articles have been 
proposed as substitutes for coffee. Rye was formerly much 
used, but it is a bad imitation, and can never be made of 
sufficient strength to satisfy coffee-drinkers in general. 
Acorns dried and roasted make a stronger beverage, but 
they have an objectionable taste and an astringent qual- 
ity, which might be improper for some constitutions, al- 
though this drink has been recommended for medicinal 


purposes. The common sweet potato, cut into small 
pieces, dried, and roasted, makes an excellent imitation, 
and if mixed in equal proportivns with real coffee, the 
mixtare can scarcely be detected. But the best substitute 
of all is thechestnut. Let the nuts be dried in the shells, 
aad when they are to be used, peel off the shelis, break 
up the kernels into small pieces about the size of coffee 
rains, and roast them in the usual manner. We can say, 
m experience, that the infusion of these nuts, when 
properly prepared, is superior to any imperted coffee, 
even to the best Mocha. Some Yankee might avail him- 
self of this hint, and acquire a large fortune by the manu- 
facture of chestnut coffee. The nuts are abuodant in al- 
most every part of the United States, and with the exer- 
cise of a little ingenuity, the process of preparation could 
be made simple and expeditious. 

[It is said that coffee is so generally adulterated in Eng- 
land that it is next 10 impossible to ebtain the pure article. 
It was charged on a manufacturer that he obtamed old, 
partially decayed coffins from old vaults in graveyards, 
and that he ground them up to put into his coffee, to give 
it the proper coler. There are many,ia this emergency, 
who use the simple, old-fashioned crust coffee, and find 
it every way satisfactory. They think it far more healih- 
ful than the imported or adulterated article. ] 


Concusstons OF THE Brary.—S. K. W. communi- 
cates the fullowing : 


While taking a ride to see some of the new country 
aleng the Platte River, N. T., the driver ste; ping out on 
the tongue of the wagon, to adjust something about the 
harness, slipped and fell. The lines went loose, and the 
team ran with great speed. In my exit from the wagon I 
received a shock which caused me to be for some time in- 
sensible to things around me. The first I knew, I found 
myself seated in the wagon again with my friend, but 
could not tell where we were or what was our mission. I 
saw our water-keg and thought, “ What is this here for? 
I made a survey of our “ outfit,” and presently acquired 
the desired knowledge for which I was ashamed wo ask 
my companions. During the intervening time I had walk- 
ed some hundred yards, resumed my seat in the wagon, 
answered ali questions correct!y, but was otherwise silent. 
But during that time my mind was most vividly active, 
dwelling mostly on the Rebellion. I bave ever considered 
it wicke-t on the part of the Rebel leaders, but never be- 
fore did I feel them so deeply sinful. The whole argu- 
meat of plunging a happy people in blood and ruin was 
before me as bever before or since. I will ask— 

ist. Were the perceptives benumbed by my fell ? 

24. How was another elass of feculties rendered go act- 
ive? 

34. Am T right in feeling in this a peculiar evidence of 
immortality ? 

I indeed felt that I had been near the other world. Now 
I feel rather glad in having experienced this kind of 
strange epirit-adventure. Will you please explain and 
help me to “ know myself?” 

Ans. Concussions of the brain have produced many 
very ringular manifestations. It is recorded of one man 
that he lost all bis education, all his knowledge of words 
and was obliged to begin and learn everything anew. 
After remaining in this learning, child-like state for two 
or three years, he had another concussion, which restored 
his old consciousness and knowledge, and blotted out his 
newly acquired consciousness and knowledge. A state of 
dreaming is abnormal, since a perfectly healthy state o¢ 


sleep is without dreams, and perhaps there is little differ- 
ence in the condition of the brain whether it be congest- 
ed from the effects of a blow or jar, or gorged with blood 
from over-eatiog or retiring soon after a hearty meal. It 
is difficult to explain all the phenomena of the brain un- 
der the inflaence of injuries, a similar biow or an appar- 
ently eqval amount of fever predacing in one dullness or 
to'al unconseiousness, and in anpther an almost supernat- 
ural briliiancy of intellect or exuberance of feeling. The 
apparent ubiquity of the mind has often been regarded as 
an evidence of its spiritual and immortal nature. 


To a Wou.p-se Caper.—W. C. In order to 
obtain admission at West Point it is necessary that the 
applicant should be appointed by the representative of the 
congressional district in which he resides, who will inform 
him what are the required qualifications. If there be no 
vacancy in his district, he must apply te one where there is. 

Evecraicar Psycnotocy.—R. W.C. See Dods’ 
Lectures on the Philosophy of Electrical Psychology. We 


ean not give the explanation you require in the brief space 
allowed to these cabeena. . 





Poetry. 


Piterary Hotices. 





TO MY CHILDREN. 


[In the Boston 7ranscript, not long since, there was a 
very exquisite poem, which was written in camp, after 
battle, and sent by a soldier-father to his children at home. 
It will stir good thoughts at any fireside to read it aloud.] 


Dar.ines! I am weary, pining, 
Shadows fall across my way; 

I can hardly see the lining 

Of the cloud—the silver lining, 
Turning darkness into day. 


Iam weary of the sighing, 
Mourning—wailing through the alr ; 

Breaking hearts, in anguish crying 

For the Jost ones—for the dying ; 
Sobbing anguish of despair. 


I am weary of the fighting ; 
Brothers red with brothers’ gore ; 
Only that the wrong we’re righting— 
Truth and Honor’s battle fighting— 

I would draw my sword no more. 


I am pining, dearest, pining, 

For your kisses on my cheek ; 
For your dear arms round me twining, 
For your soft eyes on me shining, 

For your loved words, darlings—speak ! 


Tell me, in your earnest prattle, 

Of the olive branch and dove ; 
Call me from the cannon’s rattle, 
Take my thoughts away from baitle, 

Fold me in your dearest love, 


Darlings, I am weary, pining, 
Shadows fall across my way ; 

I can bardly see the lining 

Of the clond—the silver lining, 
Turning darkness into day. 


__—_—» om 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS TO COME. 


Wao’. press for gold this crowded street, 
A hundred years to come ? 

Who'll tread yon church with willing feet, 
A hondred years to come ? 

Pale, trembling age, and flery youth, 

And childhood, with his brow of truth, 

The rich and poor, on land, on sea, 

Where will the mighty millions be 
A bundred yeoers to come ? 


We all within our graves shall sleep, 
A hundred years to come ; 
No livirig soul for us will weep, 
A hundred years to come ; 
Bat other men our land will till, 
And others then our streets will fill, 
And other words will sing as gay, 
And bright the sunshine as to-day, 
A hundred years to come. - 


mo 
THE MINISTER. 


A SONNET. 


I tree a preacher to strike hard and straight 

With flery scorn, at wrong, deceit, and hate! 

Nor compromise a thought of his true feeling, 

Or of the Holy Gospel’s just revealing. 

The human heart his occult study make, 

His strife—the finer sentiments to wake ; 

To rouse the slumbering manhood of humanity, 

And rescue hearts from worldly pride and vanity. 

Tarn the fierce rush of thought to noble action, 

Fill seifish streams with tides of benefaction ; 

Teach scorn of policy and compromising, 

Ffom mammon’s bondage aid the spirit’s rising. 

Before each soul to place a motive glorious, 

Till high ambition upward turns victorious! 
Gaara. 





fax works noticed in Tut PHREnoLocicat JovrNaL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annewed.} 


A Cuass-Boox or Cuemistry, Designed for the Use 
of Colleges and Schools. New Edition—entirely re- 
written. By Edward L. Youmans, M.D. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1863. 


The previous edition of this work is well known and 
highly appreciated as a text-book ; but the rapid progress 
of chemical sci d to call for a revision. The 
result is an essentially new work, presenting the most 
important facts and principles of Chemistry in their latest 
aspects. It is now, in our opinion. not only the best school 
text-book of Chemistry published in this cquntry, but very 
far above all its competitors. It is carefully correct in its 
statements of facts, admirably lucid in its explanations, 
studiously practical in its applications, and—a rare merit 
in works of its kind—elegant, polished, and evea poetical 
in its style. This work and the author’s “ Hand. Book of 
Household Science” should find a place in every family. 





Hvssanp anp Wire; or, the Science of Human 
Development Through Inherited Tendencies. — 
Pendleton, euthor of “ The Parent's Guide.” New York. 
For sale by Fowler & Wells, 38 Broadway. 


The author of this work is a woman, aud speaks to 
women as one having authority to speak—the authority 
which knowledge and experience give—and her words 
should be thoughtfully listened to by every woman in the 
land, who is or hopes to be a wife and a mother. It is full 
of interesting and important facts, illustrating the laws of 
hereditary transmission, and showing that these laws 
apply to the mental and moral as well as the physical con- 
stitution. Sent by post for $1 25. [See advertisement.] 


Monat Couture or Inrancy anp KINDERGARTEN 
Guipr. with music for the Plays. By Mrs. Horace Mann 
and Elizabeth P.. Peabody. Boston: T. O. H. P. 
Burobam. 1863. a 
Kindergarten means a garden of children, and this 

book, true to its title, teaches how to cultivate these tender 
human plants. The inventor of the Kindergarten, or 
rather, as he would prefer to express it, the discoverer of 
the Method of Nature, on which it is based, is a German 
by the name of Froebel—a name which future generatiens 
shall pronounce with reverence and love. We bave not 
the space here to describe the new method of education 
for children, of which we have a full exposition in this 
work, but must refer the reader to the book itself. 


Tae Practica. Saeruerp: A Complete Treatise 
on the Breeding, Manag t, ond Di of Sheep. 
By Henry 8. Randall, LL.D, author of “Sheep Hus- 
bandry,” ete. Rochester: D. D. T. Moore. 1 
A widely) -felt want has here been supplied by the person 

best qualified to supply it. Dr. Randall has both the 

theoretical knowledge and the experience required to 
make a geod practicel and reliable work, and be has 
brought both to bear upon his subject with the skill and 
tact which few practical men possess. He knows all 
about sheep, having had the care of them almost from his 
iofancy, and the direct charge of large flocks for over 
thirty years, and he unders‘ands how to tell what he 
knows, so that anybody ean comprehend it. It is the book 
for the American wool-grower. Price $1 5”. 


Tae Resecrep Wire.’ By Mrs. Ann 8S. Stephens. 

Phitadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 1868. 

A new novel by the author of “Fasbion and Famine” 
and other popular works, and is said, by those whe have 
read it, to be more than equal to any of her former pro- 
ductions. 

Ortentat Beavry.—Mr. Oscanyan, the popular 
lecturer on the “ Women of Turkey,” bas published 
twenty-three cartes de visite illustrative of Eastern dress 
and customs, which will make elegant and valoable 
additions to the card alb of our collect Among 
them are Jewesses, Circassians, Armenians, and Druses, 
as well as Turkesses; and last, but not least in interest, a 
good portrait of our Tark—Mr. Oscanyan—bimself. Those 
who have attended or may attend his lectures will want 
this beautiful set of pictures to refresh their memories of 


the illustrative figures which form 89 attractive a feature 
of those entertainments, and those who are deprived of 
the pleasure of seeing the originals will be all the more 
desirous of viewing these life-pictures of them. They are 
ut up in hand-ome cases and sold by all the dealers. 
ice $3 for the sct. 
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Taz Launpry Manvat; or, Washing Made Easy. 
By a Professed Launderer. New York: Published by 
the Author. 25 cents. 


A useful little pamphlet, containing a complete practical 
treatise on the best methods of washing, bleaching, starch- 
ing, ironing, etc., With receipts for makieg soap, taking 
out stains, etc. 


War Picrurss rrom tHe Sours. By B. Estvan, 
Colonel of Cavalry in the Confederate Army. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1863. $1 50. 


The Wuthor of this work is a foreigner—a German we 
believe—who was residing at the South at the opening of 
the rebellion, and took service in the rebel army, in which 
he remained for over eighteen months, participating in 
some of the most memorable battles of the war. His work 
not only contains graphic narratives of these fights, but 
also a general history of the war as seen from his stand- 
point. He professes an earnest desire to do justice to both 
sides, and certainly his criticisms on some of his former 
companions in arms are sufficiently severe. His desacrip- 
tions of battles, marches, and the minor incidents of the 
war are interesting, and evidently intended to be impartial. 


Tae Heratp or Heattra—formerly the Water- 
Cure Journal, The new volume is announced to com- 
mence in January, at $1 50 per year, which is far less 
than its real value, and quite as low as it can be afforded 
at the present’cost for paper and printing. Dr. Trai 
devotes his best energies, and gives his best thoughts 
through this, to his readers, and we are bappy to learn 
that his patronsge corresponds with his efforts. The 
prospectus of the Henratp or [sata may be found in 
our advertising department. Subscriptions for the Z. of 
JT. may be sent to this office, as formerly. 








Miscellaneous. 


BAD MANNERS. 





Lovp, gross, and boisterous laughter. 

Reading when others are talking, or talking when oth- 
ers are reading. 

Reading aloud in company without being asked. 

Spitting about the house, smoking, snuffing, or chewing 

Cutting and cleaning floger-nails in company. 

Leaving a church before piblic worship is closed. 

Whisperiog or giggling in the house of God. 

Gazing rudely at strangers. 

Leaving a stranger without a seat. 

A want of respect and reverence fur seniors. 

Correcting older persons than yourselves, especially pa- 
rents, 

Recelving a present without an expression of gratitude. 

Making yourself the hero of your own story. 

Laughing at the mistakes of others. 
» Commencing talking befure others have finished speak- 
ing. 

Answering questions that have been put to others. 

Commencing to eat as soon as you get to the table, with- 
out giving time to those who wish, to ask a blessing: and 

In not listening to what one is saying in company. 


————» oe 


Overcome Evi. wira Goop.—No bad man is 
ever brought to repentance by angry words—by bitter, 
scornful reproaches. He will fortify himself against re- 
proof, and hurl back foul charges in the face of his ac- 
caser. Yet, guilty and bardened as he may seem, he may 
be melted to tears by a gentle voice, Whoso, therefore, 
can restrain his disposition to blame and find fault, and 
can bring himself down to a fallen brother, will soon flod 
a way to better feelings within. Pity and patience are 
the two keys which unlock the haman heart. They who 
have been most succersful laborers among the poor and 
vicious have been the most forbeariog. 


A Goop Sotomar—like any other good Chris- 
tian—is not afraid to die. Let the cause be just, and 
there be a necessity, and all men willingly buckle 
on the armor and prepare to fight the battles of life with 
true moral coufage. Be sure you are right. Put your 
trust in God and go forth with faith and fortitude, and you 
will be sure to win—if not fame or fortune in this world, 
you will secure that which will be worth vasily more than 
any other consideration—an iesheritance in heaven. 








LANGUAGE OF THE BYES. 


A poet who has “ fallen in love” with blue eyes,;thus 
glorifies 
THE BONNIE EYE OF BLUE. 


Tuenz is an eye whose flashes speak, 
As proudly from the rosy cheek 
It turns its lashes back— 
Of wit, of worth, of ardent fire, 
Of energetie joy—desire, 
The sparkling eye of black! 


There is an eye whose glances tell 

Of duties done, and done full well, 
Performed from day to day; 

Of calm contentment and repose, 

Of rest, that virtue only knows, 
The sober eye of gray! 


But, dearer far to me than these, 
Than wit, than worth, than quiet ease, 
In joy as sorrow true— 
The gentle, melting, loving eye, j 
Pure in its tender constancy, 
The bonnie eye of blue! 


The eye whose language needs no voice ; 
To soothe, to soften, to rejoice, 
With every winning art— 
Whose least, whose slightest glance can bring 
Fresh comfort to the wavering, 
Fresh sunshine to the heart. 


Yes! dimmed in sorrow, sunned in joy, y 

Should griefs, should hopes our thoughts employ, 
To death remaining true, 

There sbines one star through all our tears, 

Thro’ youth’s sweet hours, thro’ manhood’s years, 
THS BONNIE EYE OF BLUE! 


[Now let us have the poetry of other colored eyes, each 
of which has its ardent admirers.] 


a eS Se 


Tue Revicious Creeps or THE WoRLD.—A ve 
thorough snd careful statistician, and director of the statis- 
tical department of Berlin, estimating the present popula- 
tion of the world at 1,300,000,000, sets down the Asiatic 
religions as believed by 6.1),000 000, or about 45 per cent. ; 
the Christian religion, by 335,000,000, or aboat 25 per 
cent. ; Pagans, 200,000,000, or about 15 per cent.; Moham- 
medans, 160,000,000, or about 12 per ceat. 

The 335,000,000 Christians are again divided into 17),- 
¢01,000 Roman Catholics, or about 50 per cent. ; 89,000,000 
Protestants, about 25 per cent; and 76,000,000 Greek 
Catholics, about 22 per cent. 


[Had the writer continued, he would have shown that 
among Protestants there are more than 200 different 
creeds. The question as to “ who is right, will naturally 
oecur to every one ; and, also, what is to become of the 
heathen ? and of those who reject all religious belief. We 
hope to throw some light on the whole subject, from a 
phrenological stand-point in our future discussions in this 
JOURNAL. . 

A Great Newsparer.—The London Times 
office employs three hundred and seventy persons, every 
branch and department being man: with the most 
systematic precision and discipline. The paper has now 
a daily circulation of sixty-five thousand copies, requiring 
eleven tons of pa per day. The paper used is ot linen. 
The large cylinder press, made by Col. Hoe, of New 
York, on which the paper is printed, turns out eight 
papers every secoud and a half, or, allowing for stop- 
pages. about twelve th d five hundred per hour— 
equal tou one thousand every four minutes. After the 
type is set for the day's paper, stereotype copies are made 
of it, in order to supply forms from which to print a suffi- 
cient issue for the day. No papers are issued to sub- 
scribers directly from tue office—they being supplied by 
toe newsmen. 


The price at retail in Eoglond is eight cents per copy, 
or twenty-five dollars per year. Here it costs upward of 
thirty dollars a year. This journal represents the mer- 
cantile and manufacturing interests— not the nobility— 
and may be said to “echo” the public—moneyed—senti- 
meut of Great Britain. 


A Sap Loss.—An old lady was telling her 
grandchildren about some trouble in Scotland, in the 
course of which the chief of her clan was beheaded. “It 
was nae great thing of a head, to be sure,” said the good 
lady, “ but it was a ead loss to him.” 








THE MOON. 


Faz through the waste of clouds, in the fathomless, limit- 
lees blue, 
Queen of a midnight range of scenes and visions new ; 
Tbroned o’er a world of beauty, serene and calm on high, 
Rides the pale moon lonely, empress of the sky. 
GaLzna. 
=» > 


Goop Grapgs.—We have received from J. S. 
Palmer, of Put-in-Bay, Lake Erie, Ohio, a box of the 
best Catawba grapes, and most beautiful that we have 
tasted or seen this season. We do not believe that Croton 
Point or Dobb’s Ferry can surpass them. Mr. Palmer 
may congratulate himself—as we him—en 
his excellent success in this new line of labor. May his 
vineyard increase, and his future crops equal the present 
in quantity and quality—of which these “ first-fruits” give 
the best promise. 


Frxine Sounps.—Some months ago, M. Scott, 
well known among the savans of Paris, exhibited experi- 
ments of a very interesting character, in the art of fixing 
sounds. The same species of natural means so success- 
fully employed in Photography with reference to form, 
namely, the aerial undulations of which sounds consist, 
are, by the construction of the phonograph, made ingeni- 
ously to subserve the intricate purposes in view. The 
Tepresentution of the various curves and vibrations per- 
formed by an instrument of highly susceptible mobility, 
while acted upon by these atmospheric movements, has 
been perfectly accompli: hed ; and although a serious diffi- 
culty seems to obstruct a re-translation of this eemewhat 
indefinite language into the regular and fixed signs for 
the verbal sounds which produced it, M. Scott is soffi- 
ciently sanguine about the result to give cause for alarm 
in the minds of the shorthand writers, whose occupation 
would be more detrimentally affected by this wonderful 
apparutus for reporting, than even that of artists has been 
by the sister invention of Photography. 








A NEW VOLUME! 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
Por 1864. 
8. RB. WELLS, Epziror, 


The Study of Man, in all his relations of life, 
Physical, Mental, and Spiritual, in the departments 
of Phrenology, Physiology, Physiognomy, An- 
atomy, Ethnology, and Psych logy, embracing our 
social, intellectual, and religious nature, including the 
right education and training of children; the treatment 
of the insane, the management of prisoners, the better 
regulation of ourselves, of society, and of communities, 
are among the topics which we have chosen to diseuss in 
the Phrenological Journal for 1864. 

Portraits will be given, with biographical sketches of 
remarkable men ; illustrations of the different races; the - 
temperaments; “signs of character,” as revealed through 
the different perts of the organization—head, face, feet, 
hands, walk, talk, including eyes, mouth, lips, cheek, 
chin, nose, and the general expression. 

The Soul, as manifested through organization in its 
relations to this life and te the life to come, asd how to 
increase the light of our “ inner life,” and to elevate man 
te the position his Creator intended him to fill, are subjects 
on which our science throws a flood of ight, and our 
readers sball have the benefit of its best teachings. 

Other Interests, spch as new inventions, our matcrial 
progress in agriculture, commerce, mechanism, science, 
art, aod literatere, will be hept in view. For, while we 
have “an eye single to the glory of God,” by the elevation 
and improvement of all His creatures im the true sense, 
we feel it a duty to pariicipate in, aud co-operate with, all 
the great movements for the “ emancipation of man” from 
error, ignoranee, sio, want, intemperance, and epiritoal 
darkness. Ours is no one-idea'd mission, but it embraces 
all mankind, and ali interests. Will you join us? 

A New Volume, the 39th, commences January, 194, 
published the first of each month, in a beautiful quarto 
form, suitable for binding, at $1 50 a year. Clubs of five 
or more supplied at $1 25 each. Sample numbers; 15 
cents. Please address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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NELSON SIZER. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Mr. Sizer possesses’ an excellent physiology. 
He is round, plump, and full in all the vital 
organs, indicating in all respects a high degree 
of health, and affording better protection against 
the attacks of consumption or other disease than 
is the case with most men. If he continues to live 
temperately and escapes accidents, he may hope 
to live healthfully and long. We infer that he is 
descended from a long-lived ancestry, should 
suppose that many of them lived nearly a hundred 
years; and from them he has derived these 
healthy vital organs, this roundness, fullness, and 
plumpness by which he is characterized, and 
which are in him the sure indications of robust 
health. Any failure in the physical system by 
which he should be unable to perform the custom- 
ary duties of life would be more likely to result 
from a superabundance of vitality than from a de- 
ficiency of it. A man having such a temperament 
and organization should be actively employed a 
portion of the time in manual labor, on his feet 
in the open air. Still, he can endure confining 
himself to sedentary pursuits better than most 
men. 

In size, the body and brain are well adapted to 
each other. The brain is large, and the mental 
and physical organizations are harmonious, no 
one part greatly predominating over any other. 
The quality is good, the circulation, digestion, 
and breathing power excellent, and the love for 
activity, both physical and mental, sufficient to 
keep all in healthy motion. 

Phrenologically, he has a high head, great 
fullness in the region of Veneration, Conscien- 
tiousness, Benevolence, and Hope. The tendency 
of such an organization would be upward rather 
than downward, the base of the brain being sub- 
ordinate to the moral sentiments ani the ir ‘ellect. 
There is such a general evenness as to prevent 
anything like eccentricity or ultraism in his mani- 
festations. We find a good development of the 
reasoning faculties, both Causality and Com- 
parison being large. Human Nature is also 
large, indicating the ability to discern character 
and motive; and Agreeableness is such as to 
give a strong disposition to please and make him- 
self acceptable te others. This latter trait is en- 
hanced by a large development of Approbative- 
ness, which produces a strong desire to stand 





well before the world, to be popular, to occupy | 
| and economical; but his generosity, his strong 


& conspicuous position, and sensitiveness to cen- 
sure and praise, which would render him liable 
to become irritated under the influence of 
reproach. 

He is a ready observer, quick to see, cor- 
rect in judging of forms, sizes, and proportions 
by the eye, and has also a perception of the 
hues and blendings of colors, which is unusual. 
His Order is so developed as to give a love 
of system and a disposition to be methodical ; 
his Calculation, so as to give readiness in com- 
puting numbers and reckoning aceounts; his 


Locality, so as to render him fond of traveling, | 


seeing the world, and able to remember routes 
pursued, courses taken, and the general geography 
of the country through which he has passed. He 





PORTRAIT OF NELSON SIZER. 





also remembers forms and faces, and can detect 
family resemblance with great readiness. 

He is naturally mirthfal and playful, and were 
he not restrained by high moral sentiments, would 
be inclined to give way to hilarity and to indulge 
in Irish wit. He can imitate, do what he sees 
done, conform to the circumstances by which he 
may be surrounded, and adapt himself to such 
conditions as he may be placed in. 

He has taste, refinement, love for the beautifal 
in art and the grand and sublime in nature. At- 
tention on his part to poetry, music, or polite 
literature would have enabled him to attain a 
respectable position in either. 

His sympathies are strong and active. He 
takes pleasure in conferring favors on others, 
would exert himself earnestly for the relief of the 
suffering, and be much engaged in works of charity 
and reform. His belief is less than his devotion. 
Still, such a mind would always be open to con- 
viction and to the reception of new truth. He is 
not naturally skeptical, and still not really credu- 
lous. He wants strong proof, and when he has 
it, is convinced. He is cautious, apprehensive, 
mindful of danger, and ventures but little where 
it is not safe to go. His Secretiveness being 
moderaté, he is frank, candid, and open-hearted, 
exhibiting the prudence that comes from judg- 
ment and Cautiousness, rather than the cunning 
which comes from Secretiveness. He appreciates 
the true value of property, and would be saving 


desire to benefit, to confer favor, to do good, 
would to a great extent counteract the effects of 
Acquisitiveness and prevent his becoming miserly 
or penurious. He is quick to resent insult and 
injury, as well as to defend the right; but he 
would be slow to pursue an enemy, accounting 
it the better thing to be rid of him and out of his 
presence. He has not the elements of malice or 
revenge strongly fixed in his nature, Combative- 
ness being larger than Destructiveness. He loves 
variety ; his mind goes quickly from one subject 
to another. Thongh he can apply himself and 
finish what he begins, he would prefer to be en- 
gaged in a business which had considerable 
variety in it. : 








[Drc., 


His social nature is strong. His love for wife, 
children, friends, home and all that belongs 
thereto, forms a leading and conspicuous trait in 
his character. He is probably like his mother in 
his social nature and moral sentiments, if not also 
in intellect. 

All things considered, he has a more harmonious 
and evenly developed organization tham we 
usually find, there being few excesses, and no 
marked deficiencies. To this general harmony 
and evenness of physical and mental organization 
he is indebted for his evenness of disposition, 
general happiness of mind, and success in what 
he undertakes. He cherishes no love for wild, 
visionary schemes, and engages in nothing which 
does not promise to be useful and successful. He 
is well adapted to the occupancy of some place 
of trust, in which honor, integrity, prudence, 
judgment, and good practical sense can be ren- 
dered available. Had he been educated for the 
pulpit, the bar, or for medicine, he would have 
succeeded well in either. The same is true with 
respect to his mechanical and artistic abilities, 
nor would he have been illy adapted to some 
sphere in which he could impart literary or scien- 
tific knowledge to others. He would have suc- 
ceeded well as a tutor in some school or college. 
He has a steady, earnest character, and is more 
sound and practical than fitful, brilliant, and 
dashing. 

BIOGRAPHY. 
BY P. L. BUELL. 

When one sits down to write the biography of an- 
other, and surveys the many incidents which go to 
make up the life and shape the destiny and char- 
acter of a man, he finds much that was potent for 
good or ill to his subject, which, were it stated in 
detail, might seem trivial to the general reader ; 
and in pruning the matter for publication, he is 
led to exclaim, “ How lean is biography!” The 
aggregate of life is made up of inconspicuous 
parts. No edifice but a tomb is constructed of a 
single stone, or of a few great ones ; but built up 
of pieces, individually not imporiant or great ; 
but when properly adapted and co-ordinated, the 
components of a cottage or cathedral result in 
astructure plain and simple or, grand and com- 
plex, according to the genius of the architect. 
Most people overlook the little things of their 
own lives until they learn how these small inci- 
dents have shaped their career. The divergent 
point of a railroad-switch is but a point, but it de- 
cides whether the train shall go east or west, and 
the change is so unnoticeable that a careless or 
sleepy traveler might be surprised to awake 
among strangers in the east when he had hoped 
to be among friends a hundred miles west. 

For a phrenologist and physiologist to write a 
sketch of one in the same profession, who has for 
many years been teaching that the mind and char- 
acter employ organization for their development, 
and that according to the quality and constitution 
of the individual so will be his mental peculiari- 
ties, it may not be out of place to state something 
of the stock or genealogy of our subject. 

He was born in Chester, Massachusetts, May 21, 
1812. His great-grandfather was born of French 
parents, on the island of Teresa, belonging to 
Portugal, his name being Antonio De Sosieur. 
He came to America early in the eighteenth cen- 
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tury, and settled in Middletown,.Conn. His l 
name was changed by the advice of his English 
neighbors in Middletown, who thought that by 
rubbing out the foreign prefix of names they would | 
thereby make Connecticut what would seem to | 
be a strictly English colony ; so the McArthurs | 
were called Carter and the McAllisters, Hol- | 
lister. What his name should be was left to the | 
town-clerk, who thought that Antonio de Sosieur | 
should be changed to Anthony Sizer, and it was 
accordingly thus entered on the town records. If 
that town-clerk could to-day see the Directory of 
the city of Middletown, and observe the Mac’s, 
the O’s, and the De’s, he would see of how little 
avail it is in a new country to undertake to keep 
every nation but one from emigrating to it. All 
who bear the name of Sizer in this country, so far 
as can be ascertained, trace back their origin to 
this one man in Middletown. He married Sarah~ 
Tryon, of Scottish birth or descent; thus the 
ch.ldren were half Scotch and half French, unit- 
ing the vivacity, practical talent, and sociability 
of the | .tter-with the prudence, stability, and in- 
tegri‘y so common in the former. WilMam, the 
eleven » child of this union, married a wife of 
Engli- stock in Middletown, and their son 
Fletcher, the fourth out of a family of sixteen 
children, was the father of our subject. He mar- 
ried Lydia Bassett, of Westfield, Mass., her father 
being an Englishman and her mother an Ameri- | 
can of English extraction. Our subject, there- 
fore, is one ¢ighth French, one eighth Scotch, and 
the balance English and Anglo-American. The 
whole Sizer family is noted for a cheerful, sport- 
ive, vivacious disposition, which seems to have 
been derived from the French ancestor, and they 
all have the heavy French eyebrow, and are rec- 
ognized by that as belonging to the family. 
From such ancestry there should be sound En- 
glish vitality, the Scotch framework and locomo- 
tive force, and the activity and cheerfulness of 
the French ; and all who are acquainted with the 
subject of this sketch will readily recognize these 
physical and mental characteristics. i 
He stands about five feet seven inches high, 
weighs one hundred and eighty-five pounds, and 
is very compact, and remarkable for strength in 
combination with activity. His vital system 
being admirably developed gives him great en- 
durance, and furnishes ample support for his 
brain ; and there are very few men who are able 
to do so much labor physical or mental as he has 
accomplished, and like him maintain yninter- 
rupted health, not losing a meal, or a day from 
business, on account of illness, for ten years to- 
gether. The family to which he belongs is noted 
for versatility of mind, especially as connected 
with mechanism. There is hardly one in the 
connection who can not do almost anything of a 
mechanical character. This trait is particularly 
manifested in the present case. His father being 
a mechanic, he was familiar with tools from 
childhood, ‘and residing in a farming district 
became practically acquainted with all the agri- 
cultural processes, At fourteen he was engaged 
in a woolen mill, in Blandford, Mass., and at 
seventeen, with an older brother not then twenty- 
one, took a contract for manufacturing cloth, by 
the yard, and employed help and successfully run 
the mill in which he had learned the business. 





From eighteen to nineteen he worked at car- 
pentry ; from nineteen to twenty-two was again 
engaged in the woolen business. During this 


time, namely in 1832, the price of wool went up. 


from fifty cents to a dollar a pound, which fact 
made bankrupt, sooner or later, nearly every one 
who was manufacturing in a small way. This 
caused Mr. Sizer to abandon that vocation, and 
he found himself in the beginning of 1834 with a 
wife, and in debt several hundred dollars. A 
paper manufacturer who had known him from 
boyhood, offered him a position in his mill, though 
he had never been inside of one before, and 
knowing his industry, and natural skill with 
machinery, paid him full wages from the start, 
and in less than two,years he had charge of the 
establishment, and was in partnership with the 
owner. In this business he continued five years ; 
and as an evidence of his endurance, he did, 
counting twelve hours for a day’s work, seven- 
teen months’ work a year during the whole time. 
That is to say, he worked eighteen hours a day 
fot ten months in the year, and twelve hours a 
day the’rest of the time, and during that period 
did not lose a day from illness. During these five 
years he wrote for the local press, read ex- 
tensively nights, while attending the paper mill ; 
studied Phrenology, and prepared lectures, and 
in 1839, having buried his wife, who left a son 
and daughter, he gave up the paper business, which 
was beginning to be lucrative, to engage in lec- 
turing on Phrenology. He spent ten years travel- 
ing and lecturing, summer and winter, mainly in 
the New England States, extending his travels no 
farther south and west than Virginia and Ohio. 

In 1841 he joined, in the city of Washington, 
Mr. P. L. Buell, now editor and proprietor of the 
Westfield (Mass.) News Letter, in a phrenological 
co-partnership. Beginning at Washington, they 
gave several extended courses of lectures in that 
city, covering four months, From Washington 
they traveled through the valley of Virginia, and 
in Maryland, Massacbusetis, Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont. In 1843 they pub- 
lished, jointly, a work of about two hundred 
pages, entitled “ A Guide to Phrenology,” which 
they used as a chart in making examinations. 
They also jointly published a phrenological chart 
of forty-eight pages. Mr. Sizer has published 
several lectures on Man’s Social Nature and 
Relations, entitled, “‘ Thoughts on Domestic Life ; 
or, Marriage Vindicated and Free Love Ex- 
posed.” 

He adopted as a rule—and his associate cor- 
dially co-operated—to place Phrenology on a 
dignified and highly moral basis ; not to follow it 
merely as a money-making business, but to deliver 
lectures wherever they seemed to be desired, and 
to make them as nearly free as possible, trusting 
to examinations for such remuneration as was 
necessary for support; and while some who were 
then in the field were examining heads in bar- 
rooms and saloons, and wherever a shilling could 
be made, he never would consort with men of 
that stamp, or allow himself to make an examina- 
tion except in his own rooms or at the residences 
of his patrons. He usually obtained the use of 
church lecture-rooms in which to give his lectures, 
and was generally kindly introduced by letters 
from one clergyman to others, and aimed to 
develop, in his teachings, the moral and religious 








aspects of the science, and to treat it in such a 
manner as to commend it to the religious com- 
munity ; believing that man’s moral nature is his 
strongest and highest element, and that the best 
success must ultimately come from addressing 
himself and his.subject to this element. In the 
mean time he was a frequent contributor to the 
PaRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, besides being its agent 
and cordial supporter. The estimate in which 
these services were -held may be inferred from 
the follo tribute in the Journat for 1842: 

“ Messrs. Buell and Sizer, phrenologists, have 
been our most efficient agents. Every few days 
they send us a long list of subscri®®rs, always ac- 
companied with the needful ; and, what is more, 
they seem to enter, heart and soul, into the re- 
forming spirit of Phrenology, and into the views 
of the JournaL. Gentlemen, I thank you. Phre- 
nologists should thank you, and those who, in 
after years, may read this JournaL with 2 pao 
or profit should thank you for that efficient sup- 
port which, at this crisis in its affairs, you have 
rendered, and for your powerful aid in putting it 
on a firm basis, and sending a month/y PaReno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL down the stream of time to con- 
vert thousands to Phrenology, and sow those 
seeds of its principles which shall spring up and 
bear fruit and bring forth a hundred-fold, both 
for the reforming of man and the glory of God. 
Go on, brethren ; your reward is in the very do- 
ing of this beponstent act.” 

In 1843 his permanent connection with Mr. Buell 
ceased, though they afterward made short lectur- 
ing tours together. In the same year he married 
Mrs. Sarah Hale, of Suffield, Conn., where he re- 
sided for one year, when he removed to Avon, 
Conn., still continuing to lecture. Of this mar- 
riage one son is the fruit. In 1849 he was invited 
to «ake a position in the office of Fowler & Wells, 
as a professional examiner, and soon became a 
stated contributor to the ParenoLocicaL JouRNAL. 
In 1853, in connection with Fowler & Wells, he 
opened the branch phrenological establishment 
in Philadelphia, Pa., remaining there two years 
and a half. In 1856 he returned to the New York 
office, and was succeeded in Philadelphia by Mr. 
Joun L. Cargn, who has still the charge of that 
establishment. In the absence of Mr. Fowler and 
Mr. Wells, two years in the South and West and 
in the British Provinces, and three years in 
Europe, Mr. Sizer had the entire care of the 
examinations in New York, and of the Pureno- 
LOGICAL Journat, his writings of course appearing 
without his name. During his residence in New 
York he has contributed articles to the daily and 
weekly papers, and for several magazines, most 
of which have been under a nom de plume. 

He is a self-made man, having, at twelve years 
of age, commenced to take care of himself, and 
acquire such education as his opportunities and 
his own means would allow, chiefly studying and 
writing in the intervals of labor, besides learning 
two trades, namely, the woolen and the paper 
business ; he acquired also a fair knowledge of 
carpentry. As his father was a builder, he be- 
came familiar with that business. His taste for 
mechanism has !ed him, during his travels, to visit 
all the shops and factories that were accessible 
and somehow he always managed to be invited to 
visit places whose doors had “ Positively no Ad- 
mittance” on them; so that he has examined 
nearly all the machinery in the country, from a 
machine for making pins to the most elaborate 
power-loom and locomotive works. This mechan- 
ical adaptation, and this varied experience in sev- 
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eral trades, though probably not advantageous to 
him in a pecuniary sense, enables him all the bet 
ter to comprehend and analyze the peculiar tal- 
ents in those whom he examines, which adapt 
them to the different departments of business ; 
and it is sometimes said by those who listen to 
his delineations, that “he seta every man doing 
something ;” and he has been heard to remark 
that he was never more nonplused than when a 
man, possessing fair capacity, on being asked, at 
the close of an examination, “ What pursuit have 
you been accustomed to follow ?” replies, “ Noth- 
ing.” Many persons after being examined ask 
him if he was brought up to their trade, so famil- 
iar he seems to be with its technicalities and the 
peculiar talents which it requires. Even if all the 
time he has spent in connection with these 
branches of business had been utterly wasted, the 
use which he, as a phrenologist, is able to make 
of the knowledge thus gained, is of very great 
importance to those who come under his hands 
for professional examination. 











As a lecturer, he speaks extemporaneously, is | 


animated, direct, and earnest—abounds in com- 
parisons and illustrations, and is often in a high 
degree amusing ; but his most telling lectures are 
those which treat of man’s moral and religious 
nature. Since his residence in New York he has 
separately and in connection with Mr. Fowler 
and Mr. Wells given many courses of lectures in 
Philadelphia, New York, Brooklyn, and adjacent 
cities. 
ee ee 


“ Marriages or Consaneursirr” have become 
a fashionable topic of denunciation ; and statis- 
tics have been accumulated in order to prove that 
they deteriorate the stock of families. But the 
evidence is insufficient to show this; and among 


domestic animals breeding-in has not destroyed _ 


choice blood. The proper selection of parents 
is the point, and not their blood-relationship. At 
least such is the conclusion reached by a clever 
article in the last Westminster Review, which 
calmly sums up the data given by various writers 
on the subject. It seems certain that there is no 
ground for the sweeping assertions thaé are con- 
tinually made in certain quarters on this peint.— 
New York Christian Intelligencer. 

(Well, then, commend your son to marry his 
pretty cousin if you will, and take the conse- 
quences which will follow. We should recom- 
mend our son to form an alliance with a lady of 
another family. As in everything else, so in this, 
“ variety is the spice of life.” And now that we 
have railways, steamboats, and the means of 
travel, a young man may go from home, and it is 
not necessary, in obtaining a wifé, that he marry 
either his cousin, his sister, or his grandmother. 
Considering the number of asylums and schools 
for imbeciles and idiots supported by the public, 
we think it high time to put a stop—even by 
legislation—to “ marriages of consanguinity.” 

Our professional practice, as phrenologists and 
physiologists, for more than twenty years—dur- 
nig which time we have examined hundreds of 
imbeciles—has satisfied ws that the “ marriages of 
consanguinity” are responsible for the most of 
this imbecility. And the writer in the West- 
minster must take still more testimony before 
jumping to conclnsions. And we maintain that 
the “ proper selections of parents” precludes near 
blood-relationship. 
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CRAZY HERMITS. 


Ove of the phases in which poor warped minds 
manifest themselves is given below. The ar- 
mies of the Old World are recruited by love-sick 
swains who have been jilted by trifling women, 
and our own asylums are filled by the weak- 
minded of both sexes. Persons become warped 
through perverted appetites —by the use of li- 
quors, opium, tobacce, and other poisonous drugs. 
Through Acquisitiveness, by the loss of property 
—the first indication of which is a miserly: dis- 
position. Through Tune, and they become mu- 
sic mad. Through Constructiveness, and they 
work at perpetual motions. Through Philopro- 
genitiveness, and parents become inconsolable 
at the loss of a child or a pet, refusing to be 
comforted. Through the imagination, and they 
become mad poets. Through Destructiveness and 
Combativeness, and they become raving maniacs. 
Through Self-Esteem and Approbativeness, and 
they claim to be Napoleons, Washingtons, or 
other great generals. And, combined with the 
moral or religious sentiments, they would have 
you look on them as the great “I Am.” Of this 
latter class are the hermits. 

In the fifth century the spirit of fanaticism went 
so far that dragging out a solitary existence in 
the wilderness, fed only on wild herbs, was 
thought too little by some of the more zealous. 
Hence they devised other and severer rules of 
life. One Simeon, a Syrian — afterwards sur- 
named the Stylite—actually stood motionless on 
the top of a pillar, day and night, winter and 
summer, for thirty-seven years. He several 
times, however, varied the monotony of his sta- 
tion by changing his pillar for a higher one, 


| until the fifth and last carried him forty cubits 


above the earth. That exposure and privations 
did not at once destroy his life, was due to the 
mildness of the climate and the abundant con- 
tributions of the multitudes that flocked around 
him. While he escaped this, however, he must 
have suffered everything short of it. So great 
was the credit that accrued, as to secure him 
both the homage of the Church and multitudes of 
followers iu his stupendous folly. This form of 
hermitage continued in the Eastern Church till 
the twelfth century. It was then abolished, and 
its place supplied by other forms, which are still 
in vogue. 

One singular feature of the subject is the 
almost boundless influence these fanatics have 
often gained. Weak-minded and ill-balanced as 
their course has shown them, they have yet been 
revered as incarnations of both holiness and 
wisdom. In his History of the Eastern Church, 
Prof. Stanley speaks thus of one in Russia: 
“ Only a short time since died an anchoret who 
for twenty years had lived in absolute solitude, 
except when he came out once in a year to re- 
ceive the Eucharist on Easter day, and who yet, 
at the end of that time, was consulted, in the 
belief of his practical sagacity, far and wide 
throughout the Empire. ‘It was as if by the 
concentration of his will he had acquired a kind 
of magnetic power’—so it was described to me 
by one who had heard much of him— over all 
who came within his reach.’” In the sixteenth 
century, the hermits of that country were held in 
still higher veneration, and took upon themselves 
to rebuke the highest nobles of the realm, and 
even the Emperor himself. 


[A knowledge of Phrenology would go far 
toward eradicating from the minds of these poor 
deluded creatures the strange notions they enter- 
tain. Then goa step farther, and put them ina 
good bodily condition, restore the digestion, 
equalize the circulation, induce sleep, and call 
into regular and harmonious action all the organs 











of the brain, and you would bring back to sanity, 
liberty, and usefulness a large majority of those 
now incarcerated in the prisons and asylums. } 
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Tue Empress Eccenig has appeared on prome- 
nade with a long walking-stick, and now canes 
with the ladies are all the “rage.” The Paris 
shop windows are beginning to display them at 
prices to suit customers—some cheap and plain, 
others elegant and costly. The length of the 
stick is adjusted to the height of the lady, as they 
are recommended to come up to the height of the 
shoulder. They are carried for support, for pro- 
tection, and for distinction ; that is, the ladies 
like to have “something in their hands to play 
with,” and especially at the sea-side, where the 
are always breaking the point of their paraso 
by poking at pebbles and things. And then, why 

ould not a woman carry a cane as well as a 
man? Is she not the weaker vessel ? 

What poor, weak mortals we are !—as imitative 
as monkeys. If Eugenie puts on airs, all the 
world of women follow suit. It has been said, 
that when Napoleon takes snuff, all Europe 
sneezes. The organ of Imitation is larger in 
many than that of Originality. Children, how- 
ever, learn more from example than by precept, 
and there are many full-grown “ children” in the 
world who will never be anything more. 

Dr. GuTartm on Puirir Reapine.-—-This elo- 
quent Scotch divine lately delivered an address 
in behalf of a benevolent institution, which he 
introduces with the following remarks, showing 
that he is not what some good Scotchmen rather 
contemptuously term a paper preacher :. “ I see by 
the bills that they have announced that I am to 
lecture. Now, I never lecturéd in the proper 
sense of the word but once in all my days. I 
never read in the pulpit, and I never read on the 
ay rege Why, it’s like a man dancing in chains. 

t is to me the most disagreeabie thing in the 
world. How can you get a man’s heart by read- 
ing? The thing is perfectly preposterous. Fancy 
a man paying fis addresses to a lady, and he be- 
gins by taking out his spectacles and wipes them 
carefully, and puts them on his nose, and begins 
to read a paper which he has carefully prepared, 
containing a declaration of his sentiments toward 
her ; do o_ think that lady would not ring the 
bell, if she had one, and order him out of her 
presence ?” 

But the good man blocks out his work, and, 
with a skeleton before him, proceeds to build his 
figure in correct proportions. Dr. Guthrie speaks 

from the very center of own generous and loving 
nature, and “ hits where he fires from.” 


Surerstition.—The prophets of opposite éreeds 
contest with strokes of air for a thing which the 
one endeavors to retain with convulsive power, 
and the other condemns as-a mere phantom, while 
denying everything which can not be compre- 
hended by the outward senses; so that, in fact, 
superstition may be nearer to God and truth than 
unbelief.—Ennemoser’s History of Magic. 


Tas Es (from thumb, on which finger probably 
they at first were worn), are a Dutch invention. 
The art of making them was brought to England 
by John Lofting, a mechanic, from Holland, who 
set up a workshop at Islington, London, and 
practiced the manufacture with profit and success 
about 1695. —— 

Marrying O_p Men.—Wycherley, when dying, 
had his young wife brought to his bedside, and 
having taken her hand in a very solemn manner, 
said, he had but one request to make of her, and 
that was, that she would never marry an old 
man again. 
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WEBSTER’S GREAT SPEECH, 
HOW REPORTED. 


Tae following account of the reporting of Web- 
ster’s celebrated Union speech is of historical as 
well as personal value : 


The proceedings of the American Congress 
were very imperfectly reported before the time 
of Mr. Joseph Gales, of the National Intelligencer. 
He was the first who made a report of the Con- 
gressional debates which appeared in the papers 
the next day. This was considered a most aston- 
ishing feat at the time. His son, Joseph Gales, 
was also a reporter, and one of the best, in his 
day, that the country could boast. He first be- 
came connected with the National Intelligencer, as 
reporter, in October, 1807; he was then just 


Seaton afterward were proprietors of the paper. 
They were both the reporters and editors of the 
Int: lligencer—one of them devoted himself to the 
Senate, and the other to the House of Represent- 
atives. Asa general thing, they published only 
ruoning reports ; on special occasions, however, 
the speeches and proceedings were given entire. 
The peculiar talents of these gentlemen were duly 
appreciated, and they had seats of honor assigned 
them beside the presiding officers. . 

To these enterprising and accomplished report- 
ers we are indebted for many of those splendid 
specimens of eloquence which adorn the political 
literature of our country. The speeches made by 
Webster and Hayne, during their celebrated intel- 


preserved from oblivion by Mr. Gales, whose 
notes, handsomely bound, and enriched with Mr. 
Webster’s annotations, are kept as a precious me- 
mento in the family library. 

The following anecdote may perhaps be read 
with some interest in this connection: The day 
Mr. Webster made his reply to the attack of Mr. 
Hayne, of South Carolina, Joseph Gales met him 
as he was going to the Capitol, and inquired how 
long he intended to speak. “About half an 
hour,” was the reply. The editor’s duties at that 
time were pressing, but he ventured to take so 
much time from them. Mr. Webster, however, di- 
rectly after was joined by Judge Story, who said 
that he thought the time had come for Mr. Web- 
ster to give the country his views on the Constitu- 
tion. To this proposition the Senator assented. 
Mr. Gales took up his pencil unaware ofthis new 
arrangement, and alike unconscious of the 'apse 
of time under the enchantment of the orat.., he 
continued to write until the close of the speech. 
But when he came to look at the notes, the mag- 
nitude of the task that it would be to write them 
out appeared so formidable, that he shrunk from 
it as an impossibility. Soon after Mr. Webster 
called on Mr. Gales, and requested a report of his 
speech. “I have the notes,” said the reporter, 
“ but I shall never have time to write them out.” 
This led to some remonstrance and persuasion, 
but the over-worked editor stood firm. At this 
juncture Mrs. Gales came forward and offered to 
undertake the task, saying that she could decipher 
her husband’s shorthand, as she had occasionally 
done so. She had heard the speech, and the re- 
sistless sweep of its argument, and the gorgeous 
magnificence of its imagery were yet vivid in her 
mind. In the course of a week Mr. Gales sub- 
mitted to Mr. Webster the report of his speech in 
the handwriting of his wife. Scarcely a word 
needed to be changed; and soon a set of dia- 
monds, costing a thousand dollars, accompanied 
the rich thanks of the eloquent statesmen. Thus 
was saved to literature the most memorable ora- 
tion of the American Senate. 


Since those days, the beautiful art of Phonogra- 
phy has been established, and now we have ver- 
batim reports of the best speeches, orations, ser- 
mons, and lectures that are spoken. In England, 
as in America, all the legislative proceedings in 
Parliament and in Congress are taken by expert 








lectual combat in the United States Senate, were | 


twenty-one years old. He and the present Mra 
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reporters, as true to life as are our photographs 
by the artist. The value of Phonograpby is in- 
estimable. The Scriptures were spoken by in- 
spired men, and were written by scribes. And 
this is the true way. The philosophers, seers, 
prophets, and teachers may now give their 
thoughts to the world with all the warmth and 
truth of genuine inspiration. 
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Tue Impecttes.—The effects of intemperance, 
of tobacco-chewing, of lustful gratification, of le- 
galized adultery, of over-work, of ignorance, dis- 
cord, and disease may be seen at Randall’s Island, 
where, at all times, there are from thirty to forty 
imbecile children. A New York correspondent of 
a Boston paper remarks, in a recent letter : 

“ During a recent visit to the island, my curios- 
ity led me to look in upon the apartment allotted 
to*the idiotic and insane little ones. “In a single 
room, perhaps eighteen by twenty-eight feet in 
area, I found thirty-seven imbecile children seat- 
ed closely together upon benches and chairs ar- 
ranged around the room—some rocking them- 
selves incessantly to and fro, some screaming at 
the top of their voices, some yelling out a laugh, 
itself the token of a vacant mind ; others moaned 
and muttered, or emitted an unearthly noise, in- 
tended for music. Here they chattered and quar- 
reled, and grinned their ghastly smiles, seemingly 
under little restraint other than might be needed 
to keep them glued to one spot. Gazing on va- 
cancy, and without the slightest external resting- 
place or educement for the little thought they 
might be capable of, these children linger out 
their fragment of life—imbecility becoming idi- 
ocy, idiocy voc into insanity, and insanity 
finally graduating into death. It is beyond dis. 
pute that ‘who enters here leaves hope behind.’ ’» 

A sad picture, truly. But who is responsible? 
Can it be charged to Deity? or is the fault in our- 
selves? Do these things result from the observ- 
ance or the violation of law? Are these the re- 
sults‘of the right exercise of appetite and pro- 
pensity? or do they result from their perverted 
action? And then to think what miserable after- 
management! Oh, horrors! Is this the way to 
develop mind or muscle? We demand a change 
of treatment for these unfortunate imbeciles, off- 
spring of dissipation and disease. Citizens of 
New York, how long will you permit this wicked- 
ness to exist? Where are the missionaries? and 
where are the philanthropists? 

eo 


WOMAN-SHOWS IN RUSSIA. 


We have our baby shows—or rather Barnum 
has—but what would our fair ones say to a 
Woman-Fair—a show of pretty girls?’ A custom 
has long prevailed in St. Petersburg, Russia, 
which is nothing more or less than an exhibition 
of marriageable women, or girls, for the purpose 
of obtaining them husbands. We do not recom- 
mend its importation, but give it as one of the 
curious customs belonging to a ruder state of 
society, and which is dying out in Russia under 
the influence of more enlightened views of the 
true character and position of weman. The show 
is thus described : 

“ On Whit-Sunday afternoon, the Summer Gar- 
den, a place of popular resort in St. Petersburg, 
was thronged with bachelors and maidens, look- 
ing out for wives and husbinds respectively. 
The girls put on their best adornments, and these 
were sometimes more costly than would seem to 
be suitable for persons in humble life, were it 
not that this kind of pride is much cherished 
among the peasantry in many countries. 
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a.) 
Bunches of silver tea-spoons, a large silver lad! 
or some other household luxury, were in ma®Y 
instances held in .the hand; to denote that the 
maiden could bring something valuable to her 
husband. The young men, on their part, did not 
fail to look their best. The maidens were ac- 
companied by their parents, or by some elder 
member of their family, in order that everything 
might be conducted in a decorous manner. The 
bachelors, strolling and sauntering to and fro, 
would notice the maidens as they passed, and the 
maidens would blushingly try to look their best. 
Supposing a young man was favorably impressed 
with what he saw, he did not immediately ad- 
dress the object of his admiration, but had a little 
quiet talk with one of the seniors, most probably 
awoman. He told her his name, resideace, and 
occupation ; he gave a brief inventory of his 
worldly goods, naming the number of roubles (if 
any) which he had been able to save. On his 
side he asked questions, one of which was sure 
to relate to the amount of dowry promised for 
the maiden. The woman with whom this conver- 
sation was held was often no relative to the 
maiden, but a sort of marriage broker or sales- 
woman, who conducted these delicate negotia- 
tions, either in friendliness or fora fee. If the 
references on either side were unsatisfactory, the 
colloquy ended without any bargain being strack ; 
and, even if favorable, nothing was immediately 
decided. Many admirers for the same girl might 
probably come forward in this way. In the 
evening a family conclave was held concerning 
the chances of each maiden, at which the offer of 
each bachelor was calmly considered, chiefly in 
relation to the question of roubles. The test was 
very little other than that ‘the highest bidder 
shall be the purchaser.’ A note was sent to the 
young man whose offer was deemed most eligible, 
and it was very rarely that the girl made any ob- 
jection to the sp thus selected for her.” 

ooo @ 

Bucs Eyes PrerersaBie.—The Illustrated Times 
gives this bit of a knowledge for the ladies : 
“Af the late Wimbledon Volunteer meeting, 
the prize-winners have all been gray or blue- 
eyed men. If true, this will go far to establish 
the inferior practical usefulness of dark eyes, just 
as their comparative moral qualities were depre- 
ciated years ago by Dr. Leask, who wrote—‘ Men 
with gray eyes are generally keen, energetic, and 
at first cold ; but you may depend on their sym- 
pathy with real sorrow. Search the ranks of our 
benevolent men and you will agree with me.’ If 
light-eyed men are more quick-sighted, as well as 
more keen, energetic, and benevolent, who would 
not be fair? The theory, so far as shooting is 
concerned, is verified as far as my own observa- 
tion goes: for Lord Elcho, Lord Bury, Mr. Jop- 
ling, and other crack shots, have all eyes of the 
favorite color ; and the fact is perhaps worth re- 
membering when a country corps has to decide 
between two or more competitors of almost equal 
skill who are willing to represent their brethren 
in arms at the annual symposium.” 

{Let our light-eyed English cousins be not too 
hasty in coming to conclusions Before deciding 
a point like this, we should know whether or not 
there were any dark-eyed competitors at the Vol- 
unteer meeting, and if so, in what proportion as 
to numbers. Having been among these people, 
we will venture the remark, that the proportion 
of light eyes over the dark, in every thousand 
English volunteers, is as five to one. Try the 
same experiment with the French, and the black 
eyes predominate ] 

Am anv Licut.—Any article of dress that ex- 
cludes air and light from the skin, that prevents 
the free circulation of the blood, that keeps in, or 
retains for re-absorptions, the matter of perspira- 
tion, is a cause of disease. Great mischiefs, 
therefore, are occasioned by the use of water- 

roof hats, caps, and boots, and of oil-cloth, or 
dia-rubber, worn upon the person. 
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VOICES OF ANIMALS. 


Tuere is a chapter in the natural history of an- 
imals that has hardly been touched upon as yet, 
and that will be especially interesting with refer- 
ence to families. The voices of animals have a 
family character not to be mistaken. All the ca- 
nine bark and howl. The fox, the wolf, the dog 
have the same kind of utterance, though on a 
somewhat different pitch. All the bears growl, 
from the white bears of the Arctic snows to the 
small black bear of the Andes. All the cats 


' 


| 
| 


miau, from our quiet fireside companions to the | 


lions, and tigers, and panthers of the forest and 
jungle. This last may seem a strange assertion ; 
but to any one who has listened critically to their 
sounds and analyzed their voices, the roar of the 
lion is but a gigantic miau, bearing about the 
same proportion to that of the cat as its stately 
and majestic form does to the smaller, softer, and 
more peaceable aspect of the cat. Yet, notwith- 
standing the difference in their size, who can look 
at the lion, Whether in his more sleepy mood, as 
he lies curled up in the corner of his cage, or in 
his fiercer moments of hunger or rage, without be- 
ing reminded of a cat? And this is not merely 
the resemblance of one carnivorous animal to 
another ; for no one was ever reminded of a dog 
or a wolf by a lion. 

Again, all horses and donkeys neigh ; for the 
bray of the donkey is only a harsher neigh, pitch- 
ed on a different key, it is true, but a sound of the 
same character, as the donkey himself is but a 
clumsy and dwarfish horse. All the cows low, 
from the buffalo roaming the prairie, the musk-ox 
of the Arctic ice-fields, or the jack of Asia, to the 
cattle feeding in our pastures. Among the birds 
this similarity of voices of families is still more 
marked. We need only recall the harsh and noisy 
parrots, so similar in their peculiar utterance. Or 
take as an example the web-footed family. Do 
not all the geesé and the innumerable hosts of 
dacks quack? Does not every member of the 
crow family caw, whether it be the jackdaw, the 
jay, the magpie, the rook in some green rookery 
of the Old World, or the crow of our woods, with 
its long, melancholy caw, that seems to make the 
silence and solitude deeper? Compare all the 
sweet warblers of the songster family—the night- 
ingales, the thrushes, the mocking-birds, the rob- 
ins—they differ in the greater or less perfection 
of their note, but the same kind “of voice runs 
through the whole group.— Agassiz. 


———< 4 





Wovutp Nor Do Now.—An English Act, passed 
in 1700, enacts that “all womews, of whatever 
rank, profession, or degree, who shall, after this 
Act, impose upon, , and betray into matri- 
mony, any of His Majesty’s subjects, by virtue 
of scents, paints, cosmetic washes, artificial teeth, 
false hair, iron stays, bolstered hips, or high- 
heeled shoes, shall incur the penalty of the law 
now in force against witchcraft and like misde- 
meanors ; and the marriage shall be null and 
void.” 

Ix Love wira Ir.—S. H. writes: “It is with 
unspeakable pleasure that I acknowledge the 
gratification with which I welcome the monthly 


visits of the American Parexo.ocicaL Journa.. 
Te say that I welcome it as a friend would be too 
weak an expression. Jam completely in love with 
it. 





AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


PHRENOLOGY— 
WHAT HAS IT DONE FoR you? 


\ 


WE have received numerous responses to this 
question, a few of which we append. Others will 
be given at some future time should our space 
permit. We return our thanks to all who have 
responded to our call, whether we find it prac- 
ticable to make use of their replies or not. 

Eprrok Pureno.tocicat Jougrna.: In the August 
number this question is put to your readers, “ What has 
Pnrenology Done fur You?” Now, I have been a reader 
of your Journat for several years, and have been too much 
benefited by Phrenology to remain sileut when that ques- 


tion is asked of me. 











When I was about sixteen years old, curiosity induced 
me to look into some works on Phrenvlogy. I soon 
became deeply interested in it, and read everything Qn 
the subject I could get. I began to examine and compare 
the heads of my asseciates to each other; I found their 
phrenological developments to correspond to their in- 
dividual characters, and thus by daily observations I 
satisfied myself of the truth of Phrenology. This once 
established in my own mind, I commenced studying it 
earnestly as a useful science. 

I began to stady my own mind. I found many defects 
in myself, and I studied faithfally to know how to correct 
them. I was, and always had been a very passionate boy 
—self-willed and stubbora. 

I was full of life, and liked fun about as well as any boy 
living ; but I would fight and quarrel with any one who I 
thought tried to impose upon me or any of my friends. 
Many a fight have I had in defense of my “ chums.” 

At school, I was always considered a dull boy. My 
memory was poor, and I was continually being scolded 


[Deo., 








when I take a notion to “hunt me up a wife,” I shall 
make -Phrenolozy my guide in choosing the “sweet 
partner of my life.” 

For all that I have made myself, and all that I hopo to 
be in usefulness to my fellow-man, I give Parenology 
credit. 

My letter is longer than I intended, but you know what 
it is worth, and you are at perfect liberty to burn it or pub- 
lish it, as you think it deserves. LIguTENant. 

Near Vioxsscre, Miss. 

We commend the * Lieutenant’s” letter to all 
young men. While it speaks well for him and 
for Phrenology, it is also a lesson for others. 
What our correspondent has done, with the aid 
of Phrenology, you can do. Observe, study, 
practice. Success will follow. 

When the Lieutenant sets out (after the wars 
@re over) “to hunt him a wife,” he will find one. 
When he woos he will win, and happy will be the 
maiden who makes him a happy man. 

Wat Pureno.vocy nas Done ror Mz. —It has excited 
and strengthened my powers of observation and reflection. 
It has pointed ott and explained the difference between 
the unnatural and depraved manifestations of the various 
faculties of the human soul and their rightful and 
legitimate exercise. It has bled me to it for 

ing tradicti and difficulties which could be 
explained and accounted for on no other hypothesis. It 
has empowered me to penetrate disguises and go straight 
to the springs of human action. It has shown me how to 
reduce to a system the work of self-culture and improve- 
ment; taught me my weaknes: and my strength, what to 
bring down to obed.ence and what to build up to power 
and exalt to authority, and thus to bring all the faculties 











and whipped for not having my lessons well committed. 
1 was sensitive to the many indignities heaped upon me. 
I felt the injustice done me, and I would not study for 
spite, although I really wished to learn. The result of all 
this was, that at fifteen years I had no more education 
than a boy of ten years old should have. About that time 
I became in a manner my own master. I was a very 
ignorant boy, and I knew it. I had always lived in the 
West and never had the advantage of .y good school. I 
was positively ashamed to talk to an intelligent person, on 
aceount of my ignorance. 

In my sixteenth year, as I have said, I began investigat- 
ing and studying Phrenology. It seemed to open up to 
me a new life. I began a course of self-education, for I 
had become disgusted with the schools I was able to go 
to, and would not attend them. 

I procured several books of your publieation. “ Educa- 
tion Complete,” was the first friendly light that showed me 
a true way of self-edacation. I was not able to buy all the 
books I wanted, bat I borrowed the most important of 
your works, and read them atientively. I had much to 
contend, with—the jeers of my associates and the sage 
advice and solemn assuranc- of the know-alls, that I was 
“just throwing my time away” in studying a “great 
humbug.” But I went on notwithstanding. My passions 
were almost uncontrollable ; but Phrenology taught me I 
must curb them, and J did it. 

When I was eighteen years old, I taught a country 
school. When I first applied to the school-director, he 
objected to me, “ because,” he said, “ it would take a man 
with a beard to manage their big boys,” but he was 
“willing to give young men a chanc@ I taught the 
school four months, and had the pleasure of knowing that 
I had given entire satisfaction to my patrons. I had en- 
deavored to teach my pupils according to their capacity 
to learn, and governed them according to individual 
cases, and I did not whip a single scholar during the term. 

I have taught severel schools since then, and have suc- 
ceeded much better than some of my predecessors, who 
had been, as they said, * thoroughly educated in high 
schools and colleges.” They knew nothing of Phrenology. 
I did, and had made it my guide in teaching ; this was the 
reason I succeeded better than they did, for my education 
was no’, and és not yet, very good. 

In all my intercourse with men, I have always made 
Phrenology my guide in judging of character, and tt has 
never failed me. 

I am now twenty-five years old, and a single man; and 





into har relations with each other. It has shown 
how to make nice discriminations of character, to judge 
and coropare between the showy and the solid; to take in 
at a glance the leading traits and peculiarities of an in- 
dividual; to fiad out whether peopie entertain sentiments 
and feelings congenial with mine, without waiting for the 
slow process of getting acquainted. It has had an en. 
nobling and refining influence on my character; made me 
more civil, more generous, and humane. It has awakened 
wonder and admiration at the constructive wisdom of 
Deity as displayed in the structural man, and awed me 
into sabmission and obedience to One, the work of whose 
hand proves Him so immeasurably superior to man. 
Finally, I am to-day a happier and better man than I 
could have been without the knowledge of myself which 
has been gained by means of Phrenology. For the Truth. 
RANK. 

Eprror Jovurnat: It is nearly six years ago since Mr. 
—— examined my head, and gave me a chart in return, 
for which I thanked him and gave him his fee. 

I never have regretted the expenditure. It is a good 
thing to know wherein one is lacking, and also where 
one is overcharged with certain peculiarities which need 
toning down. 

But what is apparently of great value to every one is to 
know what his “forte” is, or, plainer, what his pursuit 
should be in life. Now Mr. —— told me, after a careful 
examination, I am sure, that my sphere was in the editorial 
world. I never have believed it, simply because I would 
not; so when any good thing welled up in my mind and 
wanted to be let out, I kept it back with all my might; I 
sified it against my honest belief. Beating about in mer- 
cantile pdrsuits with but poor success since 1957, I am 
back again precisely where Mr. —— declared I belonged 
six years ago. 

I do not believe Phrenology is a “‘ humbug.” When 
a theory or a principle proves itself a correct one on its 
face, the evidence is sufficient. But not to every one. 
There were doubters in Thomas’ time; there are more 
now, and not so easily convinced as was Thomas. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. W. 8. 


Waat nas Purenovocy Done ror Yoru? is an in- 
quiry you make of your subscribers. To tell all it has 
done for me would fill a volume. Prominently and dis- 
tinctively, then, it has made me charitable to my fellow- 
men. Jn the stady of that science I have learned the true 
philosophy of the haman m'nd—the mainspring of its 
actions, and its relationship to surrounding objects. I 
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have learned thereby to look with a more enlarged and 
liberal charity upon the conduct of my neighbors and the 
world at large. “ Obarity thinketh no evil.” 

Waverty, N. Y. O. H. P. 


Eprror Parenorocicat Jougnat: Kind sir, would you 
allow a woman (now a widow) to contribute a “ widow’s 
mite’’ to the testimonies in favor of Phrenology? Would 
you allow her to write a little history of a young wife’s trials, 
of two years of gloom and sorrow, of self-experience’and 
suffering, caused by the “tyranny of a loving husband ?” 
Loving but tyrannical, because he understood not the 
different organization of husband aud wife. Then I would 
write of the sunshine and joy that dispelled the gloom and 
sorrow, when he learned by Phrenology the difference in 
our pbrenological developments, and why we differed in 
almost everything save the love of study. Then he learned 
why my step became languid, my cheek pale, and why, 
when I thought him asleep, he found my pillow moist with 
tears, and heard my whispered prayer for death to end my 
suffering, and why I wearied of my young life. He learned, 
teo, that my “love of liberty” was great as his, but he 
had taken my liberties from me even in the smallest 
matters, by compelling me to lay by every ornament of 
dress and put on the garb of some religious fanatic. Not 
that he wished to be cruel, he believed tbe was doing 
his duty, “acting the part of a Christian.” 

But, oh, with what loving tenderness he read to me, 
when he obtained phrenological works, of characters 
where the love of the beautiful was predominant! then 
he knew why I had suffered. He learned, too, why 
neither persuasion nor threats could prohibit my writing ; 
why I stole noiselessly from his bed at night’s lone hour 
in mid-winter to pen my thoughts, in short, why I wasa 
scribbler, and Why my pieces were published when he did 
all in his power to prevent them going before the world, 
even by depriving me tantly of postage money. 

He had learned from family history. that my mother 
acted as secretary for my father for a few months before 
my birth; and he learned by Phrenology when and how 
mothers could transmit such gifts to offspring. Then no 
longer did he deprive me of the privilege of writing, 
always a sweet source of happiness. Mrs. C. L. M. 

Mr. Eprror : 1 am now at the close of my college‘course, 
studying the Science of Mind as given by the president of 
the college. I find it like all the works on the subject I have 
read, confused and contradictory. My faith in Phrenology 
only increases with investigation ; and still further, I atiri- 
bute whatever infinence I may have had over my friends for 
good, to the knowledge of their character as given me by 
Phrenolegy. And as for my own life, dangerous shoals 
have been seen and, I hoped, shunned ; friendships have 
been formed, life-long, I feel certain; clearer and purer 
ideas of life, learned by the light which God has given me 
through Phrenology. I seldom know when to stop when 
the science of mind as Phrenology explains it is the ques- 
tion; but for fear of wearying your patience I will say no 
more. SrupEnt. 

To rae Eprroz: In answer to your question, “ What 
has Phrenology Done for You?” I answer: 

Eight years ago I bad my head examined. It was the 
best investment of my life. It told me what kinds of busi- 
ness I could succeed in. I tried it, and have succeeded. 
“ We trust the bridge that carries us safely over.” 

It cured the “ blues.” I was conetantly “out of tune.” 
It told me how to har ize, and q ly how to 
be more happy. 

It said, “ You are like a steamboat running with too 
great a head of steam on for the strength of the boat; if 
you do not shut off steam your boiler will be burned out 
and the boat ruined in ten years. In other words, your 
mind is too active for your body. I “shut off steam,” and 
my prospects for reaching old age are better than they 
were eight years ago. ‘ 

I am not accustomed to writing for the press, but I con- 
sider it my duty to hold up my light, when I find one,” 
that others may profit by it if they will. R. 8S. W. 

[See also the back of our title-page—Testimonials from 
Professional Men in Europe and America. Let us have 
the “ voice of the people” on thif subject.—Eprror.] 











Remittances for the Jovurnat or for 
boeks should be made in unmutilated backs, or, if 


green 
in | su in checks or drafts made payable to eur 
order in New York. ™ 





[commMUNICATED.] 


Sewimne Macatines.—After the observation and 
experience of more than twelve years, and a careful ex- 
amination of more than forty different machines, I desire 
to present to your readers a synopsis of the teaching of my 
experience. 

First. There are many kinds of machines that are 
not worth the room they occupy—a few that do geod ser- 
vice for those who have the ability to manage and keep 
them in order, and but one that is always in order, always 
ready for service, and that always gives satisfaction, espe- 
cially to the inexperienced and to those who have but 
little mechanical ability. 

This machine uses a single thread, makes a twisted 
loop-stich, and never fails th making it. This machine is 
called the Wilcox and Gibbs’ Twisted Loop-Stitch Family 
Sewing Machine, and so far as I can learn is the only ma- 
chine that makes the twisted loop-stitch. 

S-cond. The work done -by this machine has shown 
greater strength and durability than that done by ma- 
chines making any other kind of stitch. 

Third. The twisted loop-stitch machine is superior in 
simplicity, durability, ease of management, certainty of 
operation, and the beauty of its work to any machine 
making any other stitch that I have seen. 

In my family, we have used the lock, the double-lock 
or loop, the single-loop, and the twisted loop-stitch—the 
last mentioned for nearly four years, the first for nearly 
twelve years, and the others for near half that time. 

We have used five different machines in the family. 
Four of these I have been under the necessity of keeping 
in order, even to the setting of the needles; but the 
twisted loop-stitch machine has kept itself in order. I 
have seen a child five years of age learn to set the needle 
of this machine afier being once told how; have seen one 
of seven years readily learn by observation and practice to 
regulate the machine, and do plain sewing without show- 
ing; have seen it used in the family free to the children 
and neighbors eighteen months without breaking needle 
or incurring any expense, except for oil. 

I bave seen the same machine sew twenty-four thick- 
nesses of hard twisted tight-wove muslin handsomely 
with No. 60 thread; have never known it fail in sewing 
seams or anything that could pases under the needle; and 
have never seen any one undertake to work it that did 
not readily succeed. 8. T. Fow.zr. 

Fovrteents Sreest, Brooxtyrn, L. I. 





PDusiness Notices. 


Tae Vocat Gymnasium. — Professor 
Hurlbert begs leave to announce that he is giving special 
attention to Ejocution and Vocal Culture, ‘This system of 
training gives the voice great depth, melody, and power, 
and removes all labor from the throat in speaking or 
singing. Instruction also in Light Gymnastics. Stam- 
mering radically cured. Persons in delicate health rapid- 
| fem and that without poisonous drugs. Classes for 

dies, Gemlemen, and Cnildre: during the day and 
evening at No. 29 Cooper Institute. Call for New Cir- 





A Sewine Macuine for the Queen of 
Bavaria has just been completed by Grover & Baxrnr, 
and is on exhibition at their sal Tne cabinet is 
made of the finest rosewood, elaborately carved, and lined 
with eatin-wood. The shaft and wheel are silver plated, 





and the dress is protected by a guard pleced in 
front of — ey The plate of the certs: is inlaid 
with in the center of which the royal arms of 


Bav are represented. The mach:ne will cost three 
hundred dollars. It may be seen during the present 
week.—Evening Post. 


Bounn Votumes.—We have purchased 

from subscribers and agents a few numbers to 
sets of this year’s JovrNat, and now have them nicely 
bound and lettered on the back. They are in for 
libraries, and most of them will be ordered to go abroad. 
They will be sold at our office for #2. If sent by post, 
92 50. We consider them richly w jouble 


prepaid, 
oa Scan somes A other huscion ; 
We shall be happy to oblige our patrons 


by procering for them any book, magazine, or news- 
paper, which they may desire. 


Wuevy letters require answers by post, 
goenetsl and addressed envelops should be sent us with 
the letter. 
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Tue PHRENOLOGICAL JounNaL and most of our 
publications can be had from— 

D. P. Burier, 142 Washington Street, Boston. 

J. L. Capen, 25 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 

Meesrs. Watsu, MoNa.ty, and BLancnarp, Chicago. 

Joun P. Hunt, and Henry Muver, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

G. A. Bancrort, Detroit, Mich. 

Bowen, Stuart & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Warren Kennepy, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dr. E. V. Waient, Newark, N. J. 

Frank Taytor, Washington, D. C. 

M. W. Smumons & Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

Messrs. Roman anp Bancrort, San Francisco, Cal. 

And may be ordered through any respectable bookseller 
and of Mr. Wu. Tweepre, 337 Strand, London. 
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CHOICE OF PURSUITS. 


Every young man—and woman too—wishes to know 
with certainty in what calling or pursuit in life he can ac- 
complish most, do the most good, serve his friends the 
best, obtain a competency, provide liberally for the wants 
of himself, family, and others who may be dependent on 
him. He desires to place himself in that position for 
which he is by nature and acquirement best fitted, and in 
which he may, without doubt or experiment, 


SECURE SUCCESS IN LIFE. 


Few men in the ordinary parsuits come up FULLY to their 

REAL CAPABILITIES. It is true that some, by mere acci- 

dent or good fortune, without any definite knowledge of 

fever te — ye we — & situation to which they 
wel d 

ah apted, and in which, without a 


RISE TO EMINENCE. 


They are said to be “lucky ;” while thousands of other 
— more —_ educated or endowed, and with force 
and energy cler, pursue a ble h 
tiresome and “ up-nili” culplovanenh; ceeen witeest to. 
g»rd to their adaptation to it, which brings them “neither 
honor nor profit.” These get a living, while many more 
drag out an unhappy existence, complaining of their hard 
lot ‘and end. theit days tn sore di tment, pro- 
nouncing 


“LIFE A FAILURE” 

We have a remedy for this. It is screntirro, and there- 
fore RELIABLE. the aid of PHRENOLOGY and 
PHYSIOLOGY the true character, with all its capabili- 

may be clearly indicated ; the most suitable calling, 
P OD, or occupation, to which each isa 
and in which he may best succeed, can be clearly polesed 
out, and you, reader, may learn 


HOW TO RISE IN THE WORLD, 


and make the most of all your talents. 

Parents wish to rnsvre for their children all the bless- 
ings which judicious training and t direction can 
secure, and there is no other means whereby these ends 
may be so surely attained as by the aid of this science. 
By having their characters fully described, and carefully 
written outin full,you will have a Chart which will serve to 
keep them in the right direction—to avoid the quicksands 
and the rocks on which too many w te human 
barks founder and are lost. 


WHAT CAN I DO BEST? 


Can I succeed as an Attorney, Artist, or Author? As a 

, or er? Carpenter, Clerk, or 
Chemist? A Dentist or Designer? An Editor or Engi- 
neer? A Farmer or a Grocer? Can I Invent, Lecture, 
ay ane Can I suceeed as a Manufacturer, Merchant, 
or hinist? In Masic, Navigation, Oratory, Painting, 


or Sculpture? As a Preacher or Physician? A Poet or 
a Policemau? A Sailor oraSoldier? A 4 
dian, or Writer? Can it be foretold, cer- 
tainty, WHAT I CAN DO BEST? : 

WE ANSWER: . 


very 
ill be vely while the benefits 
derived would be ote’ Naan te chery individual. 


PRIVATE EXAMINATIONS, 


with Charts, and full written D-seri, 
and Advice in 


Management of Children ; Self-[mprovement, ete., given 
daily at this office. Those who can not cail ly 
should send a stamp for our Circular, * Tae mR OF 
tue Mrinp,” through which they may come to “ see them- 





selves as others see them.” 
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Adbertisements. 


To ADVERTISEMENTS we can give but 
a limited space ; and only to those deemed 
proper. We prefer brief announcements 
only. Price 25 cents a line each insertion. 
Must reach us by the 1th of the month. 


Mrs.Etiza De La Verene, 
M.D., 258 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, L. L. 


OCuaries H. Suerarp, M.D., 


65 COLUMBIA STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Movement Cure, Gymnastics, Hydropathy. 














Tae Livixe Home, Wr- 
MINGTON, DEL., has been in successful 
operation three years. 

Tne accommodations are val and 
charges less than any other Health Institu- 
tion. Circutars sent N 

R. J. A. BROWN, Proprietor. 
P.S. An assistant practitioner wanted, 


Tae Prrvcrer 


Is a Weekly Newspaper, published a 104 
William Street, New Yor«, for the 


PRINCIPIA ASSOCLATION. 


This Association fs composed of gentle- | 


men of wealth and ioflaeuce, in the principal 


States of the Union, and is organized ac- | 


cording to law. 

The paper is owned by the Association, 
and ander the entire control of the Trastees 
named in the act of incorporation, viz : 

Joszrru W. ALDEN, 
Rev. Wa. Goope.t, 
+ Rev. Geo. B. Cusever, D.D. 

It is edited by Rev. William Goodell and 
Rev. George B. Uheever, D.D., and pub- 


lished by Joseph W. Alden for the corpora- | 
tion 


Its columns will be enriched by able cor- 


respondents and occasional writers, all of | 


whom will be guided by the way-marks in 
the following 


PROSPECTUS: 


Our object, by this publication, is to pro- | 


mote pure religion, s ;uod morals. Chris:ian 
reforms ; the abvlition of staveholding, caste, 
the rum-traffle and kindred crimes — the ap- 


plication of Christian principles to all the | 
relations, duties, busine-s arrangemenis, | 


and sims of life;—t» tne individaal, the 
family, the Cnurco, the State, the Nation— 
to the work of cooverting the world to God, 
restoring the common brotherhood of man, 
and readering Society the type of heaven. 
Our tex'-book is the Bible; our standard, 
the Divine law ; our expediency, obedience ; 
our plan, the Gospel: our trust, the Divine 
mgs our panoply, the whol+ armor of 
od, 

The Principia seeks the suppression of 
the rebellion by the removal of Slavery, and 
the restoration of the Union by securing the 
blessings of liberty to alZ the people of the 
United States and their posterity, in accord- 
ance with the C itution, the 1 i 
of Independence, the Word of God, and the 
principles of civil and religious freedum. 

‘Address J. W. ALDEN, 
Box 4381, New York. 








| 
Compr’s Morat Putroso- 
PHY ; or, the Duties of Man considered 
in his Individual, Domestic, and Social 
Capacities. By George Combe. Price $1. 
Postage 25 cents. 

Puxzso oer is the only basis on which a 
true system of Moral Philosophy can be 
fi led. Thei istencies that appear in 
all previqos volames on the subjeci—the 
fallacious attempts to explain in other ways 
what is easily explained by phrenolngical 
teach ngs, and the entire want of syetem anil 
harmony between different writers on the 
question, show c nclusively that they were 
all working without any defisite knowledge 
of the matter. Mr Combe, in this volame, 
opens clearly the sabject and discusses it in 
& manner so plain as to be easily under- 
stood. This edhion is printed from the 
latest Edinburgh edit:on, with the latest ad- 

tions and corrections. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 


“The Proper Study of Mankind is Man.” 
MIRROR OF THE MIND; Or, Yoor 

ZX Character from Your Likeness. For 
particulars, send one 3-cent stamp to Fow- 
LER anv Weis, No. 303 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Grover AND Baxker’s 
CELEBRATED 


PREMIUMS? OVER ALL 
COMPETITORS, 


At the following State Fairs of 1363, 
| For the Best Family Sewing Machines, the 
Best Manufacturing Machines, and 
the Best Machine Work. 


| NEW YORK STATE FAIR. 
1st Premium for Family Machine. 
lst Prem. for Double Thread Machine. 
ist Prem. for Machine Work. 
INDIANA STATE FAIR. 

| 1st Prem. for Machine for all purposes. 
| 1st Prem. for Machine Wort. 
VERMONT STATE FAIR. 

Ist Prem. for Family Machine. 

1st Prem. for Manufacturing Machine. 

ist Prem. for Machiue Work. 
| ILLINOIS STATE FAIR. 
| 1st. Prem. for Machine for all purposes. 
lst Prem. for Machine Work. ° 
| IOWA STATE FAIR. 
| ‘st Prem. for Family Machine. 
1st Prem. for Maoufacwring Machine. 
ist Prem for Machine Work. 
KENTUCKY STATE FAIR. 

ist Prem. for Machine for all purposes 
| lst Prem. for Machine Work. “ 
| MICHIGAN STATE FAIR. 
| ist Prem. for Family Machine. 
Ist Prem. for Manufacturing Machine. 
ist Prem. tor Machine Work. 
| PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR. 
Ist Prem. for Manufacturing Machine. 
ist Prew. for Beautiful Machine Work. 
| OHIO STATE FAIR. 


Ist Prem. for Machine Work. 


AND AT THE FOLLOWING COUNTY FAIRS. 
| CHITTENDEN CO. (Vt) AGR’L S80C. 
lst Prem. for Family Macbine. 

| 1st Prem. for Mangfacwring Machine. 

| 1st Prem. for Machine Work. 
FRANKLIN Co. (N, Y.) FAIR. 

| ist Prem. for Family Machine. 

1st Prem. for Manufacturing Machine. 

'CHAMPLAIN VALLEY (Vt) A@’L soc. 

Ist Prem. for Family Machine. 

| 1st Prem. for Manufacturing Machine. 

Ist_Prem. for Machine Work. 

| HAMPDEN CO. (Mass.) AGR'L SOC, 

| , Diploma for Family Machine. 

Diploma for Machine Work. 

| QUEEN’S CO. (N. Y ) AGR'L SOC. 

1st Prem. for Family Machine. 

} 

| WASHINGTON CO. (N. Y.) FAIR. 

ist Prem. for Family Machine. 


SARATOGA CO. (N. Y.) FAIR. 
| ist Prem. for Family Machine. 
MECHANICY INSTITUTE (Pa.) FAIR. 


} 1st Prem. for Machine for all parposes. 
| 1st Prem. fur Machine Work. 


2 The abeve comprises all the Fairs 
at which the Grover & Baker Machines 











| Broadway, New York. it 12 
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} 


| 





SEWING MACHINES °? 


| were exhibited this year. Salerooms, 495 | 


New Gee Boox. 


The Musical Lyra—a collection of Glees, 
a and Ogee, ae s _— 

om new operas. Original and S+lected, 
by Frederick H, Pease. The distinguishing 
features this work are freshness and 
originality. Its ¢ mtents are no re-hash of 
old compositions, but nearly every piece is 
new and sparkliog, comprising Glees, Quar- 
tettes, Trios, Serenades, Chants, Four-Part 
Songs, Choruses, O tic Selections, Hymn 
Tunes, and Sac: Anthems. Balfe’s new 
pera, “ The Armorer of Nantes,” and Ver- 
avs “Il Forza del Destino,” are drawn upon 
| for several charming pieces, being the first 





WERE AWARDED THE HIGHEST from these recent works that have on 
Price $1. Mailed, post- 


| in any collection. 


OLIVER DITSON & ©O., Publishers, 
| Boston. 





[Dec., 
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Hussayp ann Wire, 
OB THE 
SCIENCE OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 
THROUGH INHERITED TENDENCIES, 


Is the suggestive title of a new book b 
the suther of “The Parents’ Guide.” It 
is full of wise saggestions and profound 
thoughts, and should be read by every one 
who has at heart the progression of the hu- 
man race.— Boston True Fig. 

“ Husband and Wife,” etc., etc., is another 
of tnose books which are becoming quite 
frequent on the physical development of the 
race, and the influence of the hatmts and 
tendencies of the parents upon their off- 
spring. It is written in a clear, concise 
style, free from technicalities, and presents 
ao array of facts and arguments susta'ned 





| To Att Lovers or Arr. 


| If you wish to have a fine collection of 
| splendid Ph ks on your drawing- 
room table, get Oscanyan’s Oriental Albam, 
| consisting of twenty-three bea’ Por- 
| traits of Oriental Men and Women, taken 
| from hfe, in both indoor and outdoor cos- 
tumes, representing Turkish, Jewess, Ar- 
meman, Circassian, Egyptian, and Droz 
| nationalities, and also scenes from domestic 
| life. It is the most popular Album. The 
| publishers can not print them fast enough 
| to meet the demaed. It is the cheapest and 
mest acceptable present that can be made 
toa lady. It costs only #3. Sold by dealers 
generally, and sent free by mail on receipt 
of the price, by C. OSCANYAN, No. 87 La- 
fayette Piace, N. Y. Write bim at once, 
| inelosing the $3; but don't ask for bis 
| Autograph ; it is not an easy task to write 
his signature in four different languages by 
| hundreds per day, viz.: Turkish, Armenian, 
Greek, and Roman characters. 


‘Throw off 


ocr 
the «oke. 
| McLaughlin’s Perfect Fitting Shirts, 
| Ready-made, or made to measure, at 273 
Greenwich Street, two doors above Murray 
| Street. Also, the largest variety of Neck- 
| Ties, Merino and Silk Undergarments, 
eee y Collars, Suspenders, ete. Estab- 
lished 1851. T. McLAUGHLIN, Acenr. 


i 
| 
| 
=~ 











Tue ALBION. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1522. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every 
Saturday moroing in the city of New York, 
and devoted to News, Politics, and General 
| Literature. This old established and popu- 
| lar Periodical is now supplied to the public 
| at the rate of Four Dollars per annum, or8 
| eents weekly. Club Terms—strictly in ad- 
vance: Three Copies, #1v, with any Albion 
engraving to getter up. Five Copies, #15, 
with two engravings to getter up. Ten 
Copies, $30, with an engraving to each sub- 
scriber. Twenty Copies, $60, with an en- 
graving to.each subscriber, »nd an extra 
copy to getter up. The Albion has been 
widely kauown for forty years throughout the 
United States and British North America. 
thorou.bly independent in tone, it will be 
found to biee all the el t ome 
Journalism, with due attention to every 
American incident that is likety to bear on 
British interests. 

Tue AcBion Enoravines.—Tnhe following 
Aston Engravings are also on hand, at $2 
to Subecribers, and $8 to Non-Subscr:bers : 
Chalon’s Queen Victoria; Lucas’s Prince 
Albert; Allan's Sir Walter Scott; Stuart's 
Washing on ; Matteson’s Benjamin Frank- 
lin; Cope’s First Trial by Jury; Buckler’s 
St. Paul’s, London; Porrait of General 
» Havelock ; Herring’s Three Members of the 
Tomperauce Society ; The Castle of Ischia, 
from Stanfield’s Picture; Wandesforde’s 
Mary Queeo of Scots; Landseer’s Return 
| from Hawking; Landseer’s Dignity and Im- 
| pudence; Landseer’s Deer Pass; Dr. Kane 
at the Graves of Sir Jobn Frankiin’s Men; 
Wilkie’s Columbus Propounding His Theo- 
| ry of a New World ; The Fails of Niagara, 
from an origins! drawing made for the A1- 
| BION. Engravings can be safely forwarded 
| by Mail or Expres, on a past--board ro!ler, 
| ata charge of a few ceots. Money may be 
| tran-mitted in registered letters at the risk 
| of the Office. The ALBIon is s-rved by 

carriers at the residence of subscribers in 

the cities of New York and Brooklyn. 
YOUNG & MORRELL, 
16 Beekman Sireet, N. Y. 











hy emiovent authorities, showing the duties 
of husband and wife to each other and to 
their offspring in every stage of their devel- 
opmest. We hope to see, from the increase 
of this class of books, a bigher moral culture 
and a sounder physical growth.— New Eng- 
tind Farmer. 

A work of much instructive value and im- 
portance, entitled “ Hasband and Wife, or - 
the Science of Humen Development throngh 

erited Tendencies,” has been pumished 

ariton of New York. Itis by a woman, 
and treats with rare delicacy a surject 
which is too much shunned as indejjcate. 
The aim of the author is to give tne facis 
for the law of maternal power, and the law 
for the facts. The points developed are of 
exceeding importance to wives an i mothers, 
and if the work can obtain the extensive 
reading which it deserves, much good must 
result.—Buffulo Erpresa, 

“Husband aed Wife.” This is one of 
the mo-t profoundly true arf useful books 
that has ever been published. Useful, at 
least, for women ; for little is ever doae by 
apoealing to the moral sense of men on this 
subject. To tell a man that histrestment of 
women, or of himeeif, is injuring the fwure 
race, makes little impression on him ; but, 
as even inferior women do care for the wel- 
fare of their farure children, such an appeal 
will not be in vain for trem. Among other 
things, it brings forward a subject which the 
most profound’ thinkers are at present oc- 
cupied with— hat is, the dangers of over- 
povulation. It suggests that children are 
not always a blessing, and that nothing 
more selfish and unreasonable can be ima- 
gined than tne way in which helplessly 
poor, sickly, or ignorant people are burden- 
ing the world aod their own classes with 
their dozens of children, who must “ grow 
up untaught, undisciplined, and unhea thy, 
because neither parent had t'me, means, or 
ability to best»w upon them; and thus so- 
ciety is everywhere injured by the aris of 
the weak, the vicious, and the imprevident.” 
No woman not entirely immersed in worid- 
liness and egotism could he'p being bene- 
fixed by a conscientious study of this work. 

it contains many perunent extracis from 
the works of eminent writers beariug on the 
same subject, snd ends with a solema and 
touching mother’s prayer.— New York 

ader. 

Sent by post for $1 25. 

Address thie office. 
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Tue Turxtsa Bara 
18 NOW ESTABLISHED 
AT 63 COLUMBIA'STREET, BROOK- 
LYN, N. Y. 

The wndorsiqnet bas the pleasure of in- 
forming the Public that he has constructed a 
TURKISH BATH, aid is now prep»red to 
extend its r dial benefits to patients af- 
flicted with those forms of Chrovic Disease 
for which ths Bath is so justly celebrated. 

The perindical use of the Eastern Bath by 
those in health tends greatly to the preven- 
tion of disease, and as a real luxury it is un- 
surpassed in is delighttul effects. 

The favor with which the Turkixh Baths 
have been received by the profrssion and 
the pablic throughout Earope, and especially 
in Great Britain, leads bim to anticipate a 
similar success from their introduction inw 
this one; 

CHARLES H. SHEPARD, M.D. 








Frenco Fiannet Army 
AND TRAVELING. SHIRTS. — Dress 
Shirts made to measure, a perfect fit, of su- 
— oma and workmanship, $24 and 

"! per dozen. 


Bosoms, Collars, and Wristbands 
for Shirt-making, st JAMES PARRISH’S 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing pcan wee th 
Canal Stree}, near Greene Street, New Yor 

i. 
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Seven Reasons 


- war 
THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
SHOULD B& TAKEN REGULARLY BY EVERY 
MECHANIO, MANUFACTURER, IN- 
VENTOR, AND ARTISAN. 

1. It is a publication devoted especially 
to the r severul interests. Every number 
contains -ieteen pages of useful matter, = 
taining to novel mechanism, new inventions 
and discoveries—themes interesting and 
useful'to all"persons engaged in, or in any 
way ted witb, hanical or manu- 
fac:uring pursuits. 

2. Itis a cheap publication—furnished so 
low, in fact, that no hanic, faucturer, 
or inventor can plead inability to spare from 
his earnings or business: the swall sum 
one for a year’s subscription. } 

8. Ic is printed on the finest quality of pa- | 
per, in a convenient form for binding; and 
every number is embellished with original | 
engravings of oew machivery and other in- 
ventions all of which are prepared express- | 
ly for this publication. | 

4. No other paper or periodical published | 
in this country contains a weekly official list 
of all the Patents and Claims issued from 
the United States Patent Office ; bence the | 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 1s indispensable | 
to every \wechanic, facturer, or in- | 
ventor who is desiruus of keeping him: | 
aivised as to what new machines or othe? | 
novelties have been most recently patented. | 

5. In subscribing for the SCIENTIFIC | 
AMERICAN the reader receives the lutest | 
foret yn a8 well ae home intelligence, per- | 
taining to the industrial pursuits of man- 
kind. All the best scientific and mechavical | 
periodicals published Yn Eogland, France, | 
and Germany are received at the office of | 
the SCIKNTIFIC AMERICAN, aod thus | 
afford the publishers facilities for st 
the very latest news relating to science and | 
mechanics in the Old World. 

6. In their next volume, which will 
commence on January 2, 1864, tne pub- 
lishers of the SCIENTIFIC AMERI- 
CAN promise to present, as during pre- 
ceding years, ali toe latest improvemeats 
in Srsam Enxorneerine, War Vessers, Orp- 
NANOE—military and naval—Free-Arms, 
Meocnantos’ Toots, ManuractuRtInG Ma- 
CHINERY, Farm Implements, WooD-work- 
ING Maocurvery, Water-Wiee.s, Pumps 
ond other hydraulic apparatus, HOUSEHOLD | 
Urensits, ELeorric, CurMicaL, and MaTueE- | 
MATICAL INSTRUMENTS, FLyING MACHINES, | 
and oiner Cortous INvENTIoNs, besides all 
the varied articles designed to lizhtea the 
labor of mankind, not oaly ia the Shop and 
Wareh use, but in every place where the 
industries of life are pursued. 

7. Sabseribers who preserve their nam- 
bers fr binding have, at tne end of every 
year, two handsome volumes of 416 pages 
each, containing several handred engrav- 
ings; the whole being worth,.as a work of 
reference, many times the price of subserip- 
tion, which is only $3 per annum, $1 $v each 
volume, or $1 for four months. 

Western and Canadian money or Post- 
effice stamps taken at par for subscriptions. 
Canadian subscribers will please to remit 25 
cents extra on each year’s subscription to 
pre-pay postage. 

MUNN & CO., Publishers, 
No, 87 Park Row, New York. | 
** Amer. Scnoot Insr.,” 1855, | 

Is a reliable Educational Exchang,, 

For all who seek welt qualified Teachers ; | 

For representing Teachers who wish En- 
gagements ; 

For selling and renting School Properties ; 

For giving Parents informatioa of good 
Schoors. 

Nortoz to Teacuers —Those who expect 
us to nominate them for vacancies for vext 
School year should make early applicatiou. | 
We receive orders for every kinu of teacher, | 
but bave epecial call for superior music and | 
French teachers. 

Circular, explaining plan and terms, and 
giving first-class ed jonal and busi 
references, sent for stamp. 

G. 8. WOODMAN & CO., 
Educational Agents, 
8-1* Irving Building, No. 596 Broadwsy. 


ExecrroGatvanic Barrertres 
OELEBRATED FOR THE CURING OF 
Nervousness, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
AND SIMILAR DISEASES, WITH 
INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY 
AND MODES OF APPLICATION. 
Prices $10, $12, $15, or $20. 
































FOWLER & WELLS, 3'8 Broadway, N. Y. 


Tur New-Yorker, 
4 COMPLETE WEEKLY MIRROR OF THE WORLD 
Containing the choicest Literary Selection 
as well as Original Revolutionary Tales, 
Original Stories, Original Romances, Read- 
able Editorials, Origmal Poems, Poruraits, 
and I/lustrations by the best Artists. 

Terms—Invariably in Advance. 


Single OND. UCU ee 2 00 per ann. 
Two OR eeseneetea i heats 
Four a So 6 00 - 
BG - © - wsrcanes 1 * 


Postmasters and others 
who get up clubs can 
afterward add single 
copies at....-..... 1° * 


__ The parties who send us $11 for a clab of 
} —_ copies (all to be sent to one address), 
w 


Ul be entitied to a copy free. 
. Matuews, Proprietor, 
105 Fulton Street, New York. 
Specimeh Numbers will be sent to aH_ap- 
plicants for Five Cents in Postage Currehey. 





WHEELER AND WILSON’S 





SEWING MACHINES 
Have now the Highest Premiums at all the 
important State and Mechanical Fairs 
where exhibited this season. 
“ FOOTE’S 
PATENT UMBRELLA LOCKISTAND.” 
5u5 Broadway, New York. 





Marrtson’s Exastric Syriner. 
NEW FORM—NEW PATENT. 
THE BULB NECK Pree FROM LEAKAGE, 
The greatest ym yet mude in 
yringes, 


This new and superior 
Syringe is manufactured by 
the Marrson Syrtncr Com- 
PANY, in the city of New 
York. 

It is suited to males, fe- 
males, and infants. 

It is made of the best 
white rusber and metal, 
with patent screw bulb fast- 
enings, which prevent leak- 
ace, and which is now con- 
eeded to be the grea'est im- 
provement yet made io 
Syringes. t 

It 1s the most convenient 
Syringe in use, either for 
males or femaies, because 
its peculiar form adapts it to 
the hand in every possible 
position. 

It is the latest and best 
improvement of the invert- 
or, through whom the Elas- 
tic Pamp and otber im- 
proved Syringes were first introduced into 
the United States. 

This is the first Syringe that ever received 
the high compliment of a Silver Medal. 

The new “ Family Guide,” contained in 
the box with each Syringe, embodies much 
useful information respecting the use of in- 
jections. 

Convenience in use, and freedom from 
leakage, give this Syringe an undoubted 
preference over all others. 

EVERY SYRINGE WARRANTED TO BE PERFECT. 

Price $2, or #2 50 if sent by mail, post- 
paid. A liberal discount to dealers. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New Yors. 








Prepare For THE Hoxrtpays! 
Booksellers, Fancy Goods 

Deulers, and the Pyblic will 

please remember that there is 

no Gift which compares with 

the CRAIG MICROSCOPE 


and Mounted Objects, being | 


an endiess source of amuse- 
ment and instruciion. Over 
200 dozen of these Micro- 

and 7) dozen objects 
have been sold in the city of 
Boston alone within a year. 
The Microscope, in brass, is 


mailed, post-paid, for $2 25; 
or with six beautiful Mounted Objects, for 
#3; or with 24 Objects, for #5; or with 48 
different Objects, fur $8; in Hard Rubber, 
for 50 cents, in addition to the above pr ces. 

A liberal di-count to the trade. Address 
WLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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EQUAL TO ANY IN THE WORLD!!! 


MAY BE PROCURED 


At from $88 to 


ts a ae = 
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812 per Acre, 


Near Markets, Schools, Railroads, Churches, and all the blessings of Civilization. 


1,200,000 Acres, in Farms of 40, 80, 120, 160 Acres and upward, 
in ILLINOIS, the Garden State of America. 





Th Railroad Company offer, ON LONG CREDIT, the beautiful and 


The Illinois Central 
fertile PRAIRIE LANDS lying slong the w 
e! 


LENGTH, u the most Favorable 
ies, and Workin 


hole line of their Railroad;700 MILES IN 
rms for enabling Farmers, Manufacturers, Mechan- 


-Men to make for themselves and their families a competency, and a 
all THEIR catements’ 


HOME they can call 


Illinois is about equal in extent to En- 
poll capable supporting 20,000,000. "No 
soil capable of su , . No 
State in the Valley of the Mississippi offers 
so great an inducement to the settler as the 
8 of Illinois. There is no part of the 
world where all the conditions of climate 
= soil so ———_ — by roduce 

ose two great staples, Corn an MEAT. 

Climate.—Nowhere can the industrious 
farmer secure such immediate results from 
his labor as on these deep, rich, — soils, 
eultivated with so much ease, The climate, 
from the extreme soutbern of the State 
to the Terre Haute, Alton and St. Louis 
Railroad, a of nearly 200 miles, is 
well adapted io winter. 

Wheat, Corn, Cotton, Tobacco.— 
Peaches, Pears, Tomatoes, and every vari- 
ety of fruit and vegetables. are grown in 

abundance, from which Chi and 
other Northern markets are furnished from 
four to six weeks earlier than their imme- 
diate vicinity. Between the Terre Haute, 
Alton and St. Louis Railway and the Kanka- 
kee and Illinois Rivers (a distance of 115 
miles on the Branch and 136 miles on the 
Main Trunk) lies the great Corn and Stock 
raising portion of the State. 

The ordinary yield of Corn is from 
$2 to 90 hashed pes sere. Cattle, H 
py tinne | = ye are raisec yt 
a small cost, and yield large profits. It is 
believed that no section of country nts 
Day heey ow for Dairy Farming than 

e Prairies of Illinois, a branch of farmin 
to which but little attention has been paid, 
and which must yield sure profitable re- 
sults. Between the Kankakee and Illinois 
Rivers, and Chicago and Dunleith (a dis- 
tance of 56 miles on the Branch and 147 
miles by A Main Trunk), Timothy Hay, 

heat, Corn, etc., are produced 
great abundance. 

Agricuitaral Products.—The Agri- 
cultural products of Illinois are wee than 
those of any other State. The Wheat crop 
of 1861 was estimated at 85,000,000 bushels, 
while the Corn crop yields not less than 
140,000,000 bushels, besides the crop of Oats, 
Barley, Bye, Buckwheat, Potatoes, Sweet 
Potatoes, Pumpkins, Squashes, Flax, Ilemp, 


OWN, as will appear from the following 


P Clover, Cabbage, Beets, Tobacco, 
ons um, Gra) Peaches, Apples, etc. 
which go to swell the vast 4 of pro- 
duction in this fertile region. er - 
000 tons of produce were sent out the 
State of Illinois during the past year. 
Stock Raising.—In Central and South- 
ern Illinois uncommon advantages are pre- 
sented for the extension of Stock ing. 
All kinds of Cattle, Horses, Mules, 1 
Hogs, etc., of the best hand- 


some profits ; fortunes have already 
been made, and the fleld is open for others 
to enter with the fairest prospects of like re- 


sults. Dairy Farmine also presents its in- 
ducements to many. 
Cuitivation of Cotton.— The 


ments in Cotton culture are of very great 
romise. Commencing in le 39 deg. 


min. (see Matton on the Branch, and 
Assum: on the Main Line), the Com- 
pany owns thousands By well adapt- 
ed to the perfection fiber. A r 
havi eS nee of young children can 
turn youthful labor to a most profit- 
able account in the growth and perjection 
of this plant. 

The Illinois Central Ratiroad tra- 
verses the whole length of the 8: from 
the banks of the Mississippi and Luke Mich- 
i} to the Ohio. As its name imports, the 

jlroad runs th the center of the 
State, and on either side of the road, along 
~ whole length, lie the lands offered for 
sale. 

Cities, Towns, Markets, Depots.— 
There are ninety-eight Dépéts on the Com- 
pany’s Railway, giving about one every sev- 
en mike. Cities, Towns, and Villages are 
situated at convenient distances throughout 
the whole route, where every desirable com- 
modity may be found as readily as in the 
oldest cities of the Union, and w 
are to be met for all kin 

Ee ucation.— Mechanics 
men —— the a o— — 
aged by the State, and endow a 
revenue for the support of the tee > 
—_ —: — in — of the — 
the college, the church, and grow up w 
the p rity of the leading State of the 
Great Western Empire. 





Prices and Terms of Payment—on Long Credit. 


80 acres at $10 per acre, with interest at'6 
per cent. annually on the following Prey} 







Cash BEB ..00c ccvcvsessocneosese 00 
Payment in one year........ --. 80 
bed in two years...... . Bo 
“ in three years .... . £620 
e in four years .... . 236 00 
sa in five years... . 224 00 
“ in six years...... «+. 212 00 
« in seven years ..... eeeeee 200 00 





40 acres at $10 per acre: 


Cash payment ........ dante sdecene - $24 00 
Payment in one year............. -. 2400 
S in two years.............. 2400 
bed in three years ....... woeee B00 


bal in four years.......... 


bed in five years.............. 112 00 
“ in six years ........ seseee 106 00 
“ in seven years..... seee--. 100 00 


Address Land Commissioner, JWinois Central Railroad, Chicago, Il. 
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BRAIN EXPOSED. De. GALL. 


SPU EZHEIM. BRAIN IN THE SKULL. 








STATEMENT OF FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


Physiology, in its relation to the laws of life, is the 
science of the fanctions of the entire Natural Man. 
Phrenology is that part of Physiology which embraces 
the brain and nervous system, through which the mind is 
said to be manifested. Phpsiognomy is the art of dis- 
cerning the character from the external signs of the 
countenance. Psychology relates to man’s spiritual 
nature, or to the science of the soul. Biology, the science 
of life, is only another name for Physiology, and may be 
used synonymously therewith. 

The Temprraments indicate the different qualities 
and conditions, A knowledge of Paysto.ecy enables us 
to determine the temperaments, and their relative effects 
on character; and alse the health and strength of the 
organization, whether good or bad, weak or strong, coarse 
or fine. Let it be remembered that the quali‘y of the 
body and brain has as much to do in determining their 
strength and power as the size and quantity. Are we 
coarse, or are we fine? 

Phrenology reveals character from the sh7pe of the 
brain, be it broad or narrow, high or _low, short or long, 
and enables us to determine the location, relative size, and 
strength of the different organs. From it we may learn 
how to develop, direct, and restrain all the mental powers 
on scientific principles. 

Physiognomy, when based on Physiology and 
Phrenology, may be reduced to a system, is an index to 
the character or disposition.. There are certain nerves 
connected with the features which, when acted upon, 
produce certain changes in the expression ; as from joy to 
sorrow, love to hate, from kindness to revenge; or from 
hope to fear; penitence, devotion, etc. The expression 
will be clear, distinct, and hensive, or it willbe 
dull, vacant, or imbecile. If joyous and happy, your 
mooth will turn up at the corners, thus, ~~; but if down- 
cast, desponding, and miserable, it will incline down at 
the corners, thus, ~~. Are you good-natured? or are 
you sad, gloomy, and dejected? The corners of your 
mouth alone will tell the story. The nose, tin, eyes, 
ears, lips, and all the other ft 1, indicat 








trast, rejoice, despond, acquire, invent, compute, draw 
paiot, = > and so forth, through 4: r Ne pons Fane or 
perves; of which may be cultivated and sirengthened 
by ee by wo J and exercise. 

fated to be good nor bad ; but is so organized 
that he any pa i 4. «., he may live a virtuous ora 
vicious — tional with him. He may rise or fall, 
Sor tnpenae te or mperate, true or false. He may 
mak e po ae or little ‘of r himeels and Phrenology eupleins 


Thus, by y taking into account the whole man, body and 
brain—By looking at him fram all stand-points, by a care- 
fal analysis of his Paydelegy, letee ef ail’ the ond Ph ae. 
nomy, we may different 
nerves in the body, thet ie ue, ih, and uses, 
and this will revea! to us all the various “ signs of charac- 
ter,” and how to read them. 

The Mind Is the Man. The sole el the In- 
strument through which the mind mani a while on 
earth. The mind is manifested throu or more or- 
gans. Each is primary and independent art its funetion, 
doing its own work, and not doing the work of any other. 
Each of these powers is manifested by or through a par- 
ticular nerve, organ, or portion of the brain. The power 
of each organ, all other things being equal, is in exact 
—— to the size and quality of that portion of the 

rain through which it is manifested. The mental powers 
are possessed originally in different degrees by different 
individuals, and also _by the same ) individual. One pos- 
ses:es ten talents, Jive, one. Each men- 
tal power grows stronger and becomes more skilful by 
proper exercise. Our accountability is just in proportion 
as we paotee a good or i, = of these — Each 
mental power was created for the purpose of doing good, 
and was ttended to be used. . . 

The Intellectual, Moral, and Spiritual powers 
are the crowning elements of man’s pature; the other 

an jes, which are also posse ssed by the 
animals, are subsidiary. and to be subservient to thea. 

The natural powers being favorable, a proper use of all 
the mental organs insares ght Development and Happi- 
~—_* in théa world. 

he fanctions of these several organs are governed by 
axed laws. P is the science that explains these 
laws, es ee — to guide the mental 


‘x of the 
be affected without a fGeben oatrepention ‘ea & pA mayb nd 


part. As the brain partakes of the S nysio cal Teondition 
of every other part, so the state or ph slog the body 
affecis ihe action of the mind. 

Diversity.—There are no two Fee ~ exactly alike in 
disposition nor in appearance. all differ more or less 











Psy eg ey from Physiology, and in 
through Prrenology 2 Physiognomy, we come up to 
Psycmotoey. This ts the highest condition m which we 
can study map. And we find that, “ as is the ae 80 is 
the mind.” If the body be weak, exh d, or 

the mind, in i's izes with. and is 
affected by, this condition, on the ehneipte of a “sound 
mind in a sound body. 


The Nervous System ramifies the whole body—as 
our telegraphic wires are spread over the continent—and 
each nerve, like each wire, reports to “ headquarters”—the 
nerves to the brain, and the wires to the chief towns and 
cities. Each nerve—ithe same as each ge agg oy its - 
separate and special function. Thus the bas its 
Nerves, or orGans, through which it act«, the same as the 
bedy. The Heart circulates the blood; the Stomach d)- 

food ; we breathe with the lungs ; we see with the 
eyes; hear’ with the esrs; taste, smell, etc., through cer 
tain organs, And it is claimed, oa the same pr'nciple, 
that diff. rent portions of the brain and nervovs 8) stem 
perform different functions. Thus, we obse*e trough 
faculties, which give curiosity and a re 








the 

tosee. We thi Lorre through the reasoning powers, 
which lead us to philosopbize. e worsh'p through Veo- 
eration, or the organs allvtted to devotion; sympathize 
through Benevolence: resist through Combativeness ; 
love through tbe affections ; fear Grengh Caution ; hope, 





in opinion on most subjects, as we do in size, form, com- 
plexion, quality, bealtm, strength, and length of life. One 
person has great bodily strength ; one great menial activ- 
ity. One is original and inventive ; another merely imi- 
tative. One 1; ther prodigal. One is hon- 
est; another dishonest One loves home; another lov? 
to travel. One studies the eciences ; another prefers art. 
One is musical, poetical, and fond’ of orstory; apother 

disregaros them. One is bold, courageous, many, and 
seif-relying ; another timid, irresolute, bashful, dr dent, 
and sensitive. Phrenology explains these differences, and 
points oat the means by whicu to develop harmoniously 
all the organs of the mind. We can improve. 

The Utility of Self-Knowledge.—“ The right 
man in the right place” would ensbie society to move on 
in barmony ; and it is possible, by the aid of science, to place 
each man just where he belovgs—w here he would succeed 
best, rise the higbest, accomplish the most, do the most 
good in the world, anv seeure the most perfect happiness ; 
also to govern and educate chiloren, and fit each ‘or the 

lace or sphere te which hé is, by nature, best adapted. 

gar it will inform us “ wHat WE CAN Do Best.” 

The object of the Purenwo.oeican Jovrgxat anp Lire 
ILLvstRaTeD is to give an expos't/on of these subjects, and 
t» teach mankind how to strengthen the weak, direct the 
strong, regula‘e the passions, aod make the mos: of them- 
selves. % SOayear. Fowter anv Waris, N. Y. 
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